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The Alpenstock ; or, Sketches of Swiss Scenery 
and Manners, 1825-26. By C. J. Latrobe. 
8vo. pp. 388. London, 1829. Seeley. 


Tuis is an amusing volume, written by a 
young traveller, who throws over all his perils, 
by land and water, that spirit of enjoyment 
“* which only boyhood can,”—we beg pardon, 
we mean youth just verging upon manhood. 
We shall make a miscellaneous collection of 
what strikes us as most amusing. 

“ The lake of Morat was the scene of a 
very singular phenomenon during the earlier 
months of this year, 1825. I remember the 
report reaching Neuchatel—through the me- 
dium of the market people passing from one 
lake to the other (some time during the winter) 
—that the waters of the lake of Morat had 
suddenly become the colour of blood, though I 
could meet with no one whose testimony was 
sufficiently clear and unequivocal to establish the 
fact. This, joined to my not having the leisure 
then to come (go?) and see for myself, caused 
the matter to slip my memory entirely, till I 
found myself in the neighbourhood. Here the 
circumstance was fully confirmed to me in a 
manner not to be questioned; and having 
since met with a paper, written by M. De- 
candolle, of Geneva, on the subject, I shall 
take what is there-stated as my best guide in 
mentioning the facts as they occurred. It ap- 
pears that this singular phenomenon began to 
excite the attention of the inhabitants of 
Morat as early as November last year, and 
that it continued more or less observable during 
the whole of the winter. Mr. Trechsel, a 
gentleman resident at Morat, to whom M. De- 
candolle applied, on hearing the report, for in- 
formation and specimens of the colouring mat- 
ter, stated—that during the early hours of the 
day noextraordinary appearance was observable 
in the lake ; but that alittle later, long parallel 
lines of reddish matter were seen to extend 
along the surface of the water, at some short 
distance from the banks. This being blown by 
the wind towards the more sheltered parts of 
the shore, collected itself about the reeds and 
rushes, covering the surface of the lake with a 

t foam; forming, as it were, different 
strata of various colours, from greenish black, 
gray, yellow, and brown, to the most delicious 
ted. He adds, that this matter exhaled a 
pestiferous odour during the day, but disap- 
peared at the approach of night. It was fur- 


ther observed, that during tempestuous weather | all 


it vanished altogether. Many small fishes 
were seen to become intoxicated while swim- 
ming amongst it, and after a few convulsive 
leaps, to lie motionless on the surface. The 
naturalists of Geneva decided, from the spe- 
cimens sent, that it was an animal substance, 
which if-not the oscillatoria subfusca, was 
nearly allied to it. Soon after the beginning 
of May it disappeared entirely. It is not 
known that this phenomenon has appeared be- 
fore on the lake of Morat within the memory 





of man. Tradition states the same to have 
happened the year preceding the great battle.” 

On a visit to Lauterbrunnen, the author 
relates :— 

“ While commencing my ascent of the first 
stage of the opposite mountain, which is 
sprinkled with cottages, I remarked that the 
approach of a stranger had put their inmates 
in motion, each pouring from the door-way the 
younger members of the family. These beset 
the devious foot-way leading up the hill-side, 
in a long scattered line to a _consider- 
able height, just like a train of gunpowder, 
which only awaited my approach to explode. 
And so it was: for, as I advanced, one after 
the other set up her, or his, pipes in suc- 
cession; offering me little bouquets of roses, 
or the orchis nigra, and begging a batz in 
return. Had it been a fine warm day, I 
might have looked upon this preparation for 
my entertainment with a good-natured desire 
to be entertained ; but it was terribly raw and 
cold, I had had a ducking, which still made my 
teeth chatter in my head, and I own I looked 
upon this preconcerted plan of attack upon my 
ears and my pocket with a very jaundiced eye. 
Besides, a dear-bought night’s lodging and re- 
freshment had tended to induce a passing econo- 
mical, if not parsimonious, humour. So there 
was but a poor look-out for these songsters. 
Accordingly, the first two applicants I passed 
without noticing. The third screamed most 
vociferously, holding her petticoat ready for the 
batz. She sung so loud, that I could not avoid 
looking her full in the face, and by way of 
stopping her song, gave her a chuck under the 
chin, which she received with a low courtesy. 
Somehow or other this softened my heart 
considerably. The next, a bright-faced little 
girl, was the gainer by it, as she held the 
flowers so near my fingers, that I was ab- 
solutely obliged to take them, and of course to 
give her the batz. Seeing the success of the 
last, and that importunity had gained the day, 
the following insisted upon my taking her 
rose. I stopped and asked: * Which of us 
was the poorer?’ She answered, without 
hesitation: ‘ That she was;’ and there was 
something in the ready simplicity of her 
answer, and the glance she threw down to her 
naked feet, which made me ashamed of the 
sophistry, or whatever it was, which had dic- 
tated the question, and of course I satisfied the 
demand. The last and highest cottage turned 
out a party of five, a great boy, three little 
girls, and a sharp black-eyed urchin. These 
made music. After giving once, it be- 
comes very difficult to refuse. . This I felt as I 
approached the rear-guard.. The boy I put to 
flight by saying I thought he was old and 
strong enough to earn his bread in a different 
manner, and, turning to the rest, added, that 
begging was not originally a Swiss trade, and 
that that they were abusing the beautiful 
flowers of their mountains, and the old and 
simple customs of their forefathers, when they 
made them the excuse for an idle life and 
desire after the batzen of the stranger. Per- 


ad cumennimmntatiatien oe 

haps they did not understand me; but the 
mother did, and came forward from the cot- 
tage door, with her youngest still at the breast. 
She pleaded poverty, and a large family, and 
the bad weather, which obliged the elder 
children to remain idle at home. She said she 
was a Swiss born, and did not like to see her 
children beg; but the bad custom had crept in, 
no one knew how.” 

Further on, we meet with the following :— 

“ The vacher had been absent from the chalet 
about two hours, his cows being in a shed upon 
another part of the alp, and had just returned, 
it being then about seven o’clock p.m. In the 
course of the evening, he had directed my at- 
tention to a small flock of sheep, on one of the 
above-mentioned green patches of pasture, situ- 
ated on the ledge overhanging the precipices, 
about half-way up the lower part of the moun- 
tain. To an observation of wonder at their 
exposure, in a situation apparently so danger- 
ous, he had replied, that they were the property 
of a private person at Lauterbrunnen, who ran 
the risk, for the sake of the extraordinary 
luxuriance and richness of the grass on that 
slope ; and added, that, moreover, being situated 
under a high rock, with a deep ravine on either 
side, the danger was not so great, when once 
fairly lodged there. Half an hour after his 
return, just as the shades of approaching even- 
ing began to render the dull light from the 
chalet door barely sufficient for me to guide my 
pen upon my paper, I was roused from my seat 
by a distant rumble, and hastened to the door- 
way. The sound continued to increase, but for 
some short time nothing was to be seen in mo- 
tion. At length we saw the avalanche emerge, 
like a rolling cloud of dense smoke, from the 
fogs resting upon the mountain. It rushed 
forward like a whirlwind down the last stage of 
the glaciers, and approached the edge of the 
precipices. My breathless attention was natu- 
rally directed towards the advancing mass ; 
when it was diverted, by hearing the vacher 
cry out, from the little elevation to which he 
had run—‘O God! the sheep, the poor sheep!’ 
My eye instantly glanced at the little green 
slope, and had hardly time to take cognisance 
of its situation, before, dashing high over the 
precipice above, the snow, ice, and rock, poured 
down upon it, swept like lightning over its sur- 
face, and then hurried down out of sight into 
the depths of the Triimletenthal, leaving the 
spot of green a patch of dingy brown. There 
could be no doubt but the sheep, whether few 
or many, were instantaneously overwhelmed. 
No living animal could be seen any where on 
the precipices; down which, by the regular 
channels, the snow and ice, disturbed and set 
in motion by the great avalanche, continued to 
thunder for several minutes after.” 

The traveller having started for the Grimsel 
narrates : 

“ T took advantage of a fair sunset to stroll 
into a by-path leading down the valley close 
under the woody hills to the right of the church. 
This led me through some delighifully vari d 





scenery, till it joined the main road, leading 
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towards the village, from the lower bridge over 
the Aar. I had hardly set my foot upon it 


before I heard the tinkling of the goat-bells | figure 


behind me, and wishing to see this animal under 
the multitude of varieties which a large herd 
presents, I stopped short till they should over- 
take me. They soon appeared in sight, having 
left their mountain pasture at sunset to return 
to be milked in the village, where they always 
pass the night. Most of the larger Swiss vil- 
lages have an individual, employed by the in- 
habitants ay ong | to take care of their goats 
during the day. This goatherd, who is often 
an idiot, makes his appearance in the main 
street at day-break ; he sounds his horn, and 
each peasant turns his goat or goats out of the 
stall. The animals then herd instinctively to- 


gether, and are led on to the mountains, where | * 


they feed during the day, and are brought back, 
as just mentioned, at night-fall. They came 
forward, trotting across the bridge over the Aar, 
pushing and skirmishing with one another, with 
every sign of saucy impatience. The goatherd, 
who walked after them with his coat hanging 
over a stick upon his shoulder, and a great pair 
of dun heels peeping out of his clogs at every 
step he took in the mire, was a true modern 
specimen of this class ; perfectly unpoetical and 
unphilosophical in appearance, in spite of the 
poetry of his profession. Instead of * tuneful 
quill,’ his lips were busy with a short black 
tobacco-pipe. In the herd of above one hun. 
dred goats, which seemed to be conducting him 
to his home, there was a great variety of colour, 
from milk-white, through all the shades of yel- 
low and brown, to black. There was equal 
difference in the quantity and quality of their 
coats, some being covered with a long and shaggy 
hair, and others with a short and smooth fur. 
Most of them had beards, though all female ; 
and some of them, in addition, two little tufts 
at each side of the throat, which looked, for all 
the world, like cap or bonnet strings. When 
we approached the village they became much 
more clamorous and quarrelsome, and I could 
see and hear that there was strong skirmishing 
in the van. Immediately on entering it, we 
were met by a crowd of children, many not 
above three or four years old. They came for- 
ward to meet us, and mingling with the herd, 
began to seek and pick out their several pets. 
When found, they grasped their horns, or put 
their little arms round their necks, and directed 
them home. Many of the goats stopped short 
at the door of their owner’s cottage, and, bleat- 
ing, demanded admittance; while others, of 
their own accord, set off at a canter up the by. 
lanes leading to their homes, and were out of 
sight in an instant. The first welcome of a 
master or mistress for their goat, as well as the 
cow, is a handful of salt; and it is amusing to 
see with what eagerness they follow and lick 
the hand that allures them with it.” 

Having been present at the performance of 
the service in the church of Unterwalden, the 
writer remarks ; 

‘* It appeared to me to have been a high day 
for the Virgin; for her effigy, in the form of a 
great doll dressed a /a mode, had been brought 
forth, placed upon a movable stand, and evi- 
dently carried about in procession. However, 
it soon appeared that her day was at an end, 
for, while I was standing beside the high altar, 
in comes the sacristan, or some other officer 
attached to the church. He advanced uncere- 
moniously up to the figure, unstrapped her 
from the pedestal, and then inserting his hands 
between her shoes (one of which I had seen a 
woman kiss a few minutes before), unscrewed 
a peg which kept her upright, let her fall upon 





his shoulder, and carried her pick-a-pack out 
of the church into the vestry: so that the 
which one moment was deified, and 
prayed, and hymned to, and not approached 
even by the consecrated priest without reve- 
rence, was the next taken on the back of the 
unsanctified valet and shut up in a dark box. 
On returning to the village inn to reclaim my 
travelling equipage, I found the entrance, pass- 
age, tap, and bed-room all crowded with pea- 
sants in their shirt sleeves, just as they had 
come out of church. Instead of bete fiir uns ! 


(Pray for us!)—beer ! was now the universal 
cry, and all without exception seemed to agree, 
by the eagerness with which they seized their 
mugs, that the 


mass had been dry work.” 
(To be continued. 








The New-Year’s Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir. 
Edited by Mrs. A. Watts. 18mo. pp. 240. 
London, Longman and Co. 

THE earliest of the Annuals for the ensuing 
year which has reached us is, appropriately 
enough, one of those addressed to readers of 
early age; anticipating the new year in Octo- 
ber, as they may forestall something for after 
life in childhood. It is a pretty little volume 
of prose ‘and verse, consisting of about thirty- 
five various pieces, and embellished with eleven 
pleasing engravings, of amusing or interesting 
subjects, well suited to the tastes and feelings 
of youth. 

The preface asserts the superiority of the 
useful over the fanciful, in the task of writing 
for children, and quotes Miss Edgeworth 
against Dr. Johnson on this point. It is a 
subject into the discussion of which we may 
be inclined to enter fully when brought before 
us by the appearance of Mrs. Watts’s contem. 
poraries ; but at present we shall merely say, 
that the extreme of either rule appears to us 
to be faulty; and that those who wish the 
young to be (as the young should be) natural 
and intelligent, ought to aim at the happy 
medium of instruction and excitement, nor 
endeavour to make infant utilitarians and baby 
philosophers, any more than they would fill 
the mind with giant wonders and fairy super- 
stitions. There is, says a great and ancient 
authority, a time for all things; and we are 
not sure that precocious wisdom is not as 
destructive to the future happiness of a human 
being, as a foolish belief in ghosts and hob- 
goblins. Having, however, thrown out these 
hints generally, it is only justice to our fair 
Editress to state, that though she has rejected 
all stories of dragons and elfs, and such-like 
imaginary creations, as being calculated to 
inflame and mislead the ‘‘ small deer’ to 
whom she addresses her volume, she has not 
by any means offered them a grave and dry 
code of lessons; on the contrary, most of the 
narratives, whether invented or founded on 
fact, are miscellaneous and entertaining, accord- 
ing to their capacities, and many of the little 
poems are playful, while others are moral and 
affecting. With this praise we shall conclude 
these brief remarks, and select a specimen or 
two of the contents which have pleased us 
most ; reserving criticism, as we have inti- 
mated, to another opportunity. 

Our first extract does honour to the fine 
talent of a young lady, whose name and abili- 
ties are also further illustrated in this sheet, 
as they have been in preceding Literary 
Gazettes: we allude to Miss Mary Anne 
Browne, who has produced the following 
charming lines on an engraving of a girl 
leading her brother, a blind and wandering 
minstrel. 


| 





«* Oh, pity for this helpless boy ! 
Dear child, withhold it not ; 
ad is his fate, and youth’s bright joy 
Hath never been his lot ! 
7, - ot nS auaies run, 
nd crop 3 
He cannot see ope ee sun, 
And the stars at evening hours! 
For him in vain the mountain path 
Is by the sunlight kissed ; 
For him in vain the purple heath 
Shines like an amethyst. 
In vain the glittering butterfly 
Across his path may flit— 
He ne'er beheld it, or the sky 
By the gentle moonlight lit. 
I lead him at the morning hour 
Down the green w glade; 
But he cannot see the woodbine flower, 
Nor the quivering light and shade, 
But he can hear the falling stream 
Within the distant dell, 
scent where the purple violets gleam, 
And the simple heather-bell ! 
Yet weep not—let thy pity be 
Still mixed with joy or him ; 
For though the world he cannot see, 
And his eyes are seared and dim, 
Still he can hear the wind’s low sigh 
In the holy twilight time— 
Still drink the wild-bird’s melody, 
In the summer’s glowing prime ! 
And though he never yet hath gazed 
On Nature's lovely Bice ; 
Though vainly have the bright stars blazed, 
And the moon adorned heaven's space,— 
by ame o- those dear 4 could seal, 
mi er their beamings 
Hath oped his spirit’s eyes to feel 
That God hath ordered all !” 

“ May Maxwell,” by Mary Howitt, except 
the sad rhyme in the first stanza, and the poor 
conclusion in the last, is just such a ballad 
as should adorn a juvenile new-year’s gift, 


‘* O’er the broad hills of Lammermuir, 
In the gray of the dawn, 
Lord Maxwell and his children fair 
Rode out with hound and horn. 
Lord Maxwell and his little May, 
With her young brethren three, 
And away they rode o’er the heathy hills, 
A merry company ! 
With hawk and hound good sport had they, 
Those heathy wilds among ; 
And home they rode at eventide, 
hen the woodlark poured his song. 
The next eve, when the woodlark’s song 
Was poured from the leafy spray, 
All deathly pale, on her stately bed, 
The little maiden lay, 
With her white cheek pillowed mournfully, 
And a death-look in her eye, 
And her mother tine at her head, 
And her father standing by; 
And those loving boys, her brothers three, 
With their faces dim with sorrow ; 
For they knew their litte sister May 
Would die before the morrow ! 
« Now bring to me,’ she meekly said, 
And raised her heavy a 
‘ hawk and hound, that I once more 
May see them ere I die.’ 
They brought her hawk, and the gentle bird 
Perched on her slender wrist, 
And his head, and nestled close 
To her white lips to be kissed. 
* Now fare ye well, my bonny bird, 
We two no more shall ride 
On the broad green hills of Lammermuir, 
By my noble father’s side!’ 
They brought her hound, that evermore 
Was fleetest in the chase ; 
And the creature raised a piteous moan, 
As he looked into her face. 
« Now fare ye well, my gentle hound, 
I loved ye well, ye know; 
But never more at cheer of mine, 
To the lone hills shall ye go! 
My mflk-white steed in his stable stands, 
And may stand in his stall ; 
For I never more in life shall go 
From out my father’s hall. 
My hawk and hound and little stud, 
A fair and noble three! 
My gentle brothers, shall be yours, 
And love them tenderly ; e 
And when ye ride to the Lammermuir, 
Have pleasant thoughts of me. 
Father, farewell ! to me you have been 
A father kind and dear; 
I little thought but yesternight 
Gur parting was so near! 
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Oh, mother ! let me hold thy hand— 

We two have gone 
Through the leafy woods, and up the glens, 

In the pleasant summer weather. 

And more than this—on winter nights 

I have sat beside thy knee, 

And heard thee read in holy books, 

With low solemnity. 

I heard the words that were not meant, 

Dear mother, for my ear; 

And I pondered on them night and day, 

And God has made them clear. 

So farewell all, and do not grieve 
For me, when I am gone; 

There is a home for me in heaven, 
And kind friends many a one !’ 

And so she died : and six fair girls 

Bore her, on her burial day, 

To the chapel vault, where, side by side, 

The old Lord Maxwells lay. 

And for many a day, in that old hall, 
Great mourning was there made; 

And her brothers three did sigh for her 
In the greenwood when they played. 

never again to the broad green hills 

Did her noble father ride, 

But he sighing wished his little May 
Were riding by his side! 

And ne’er did her lady-mother sit 
In her chamber, reading low, 

But the tears fell fast on the open page, 
And her soul was dark with wo! 

Now ye who go to the Maxwells’ hall, 
Go into the chapel gray, 

And ye’ll see the tombs of the grim old lords, 
And the tomb of little May. 

And think upon this tale of mine, 
And drop a tear of sorrow; 

And so may life, as it passeth on, : 
Bring ever a bright good morrow !” 

The “ African Ant-Eater,” by T. Pringle, 
is another excellent performance; but as we 
cannot make this our Number almost all verse, 
we must be content with commending it to 
our young friends as a nice picture of natural 
history. Of the prose contributions, the ‘‘ De- 
serter”’ is a striking and pathetic story ; and 
the “* Widow’s Friend,” and other pieces, by 
the author of ‘* Recollections of the Peninsula,” 
are of deep interest. Miss Jewsbury has a 
smart and clever allegory, called the “ Birds 
and the Beggar of Bagdat.”” The ‘ Restless 
Boy,” by Mrs. Opie, and the “ Passionate 
little Girl,” by Mrs. Hofland, are good stu- 
dies, and excellent morals. ‘* Amy and’ her 
Dog,” (poetry) very neat and natural; ‘* Lit- 
tle Goody Two Shoes,” (also verse, and applied 
to another of the engravings), a sweet compo- 
sition, by J. F, Hollings. The conclusion is 
£0 poetically beautiful, that it might well grace 
any of the more pretending volumes of this 

«* A wealth is hers, 
Better than the world confers ; 
Hope untried, and always new— 
Innocence of spotless hue— 
And those treasures of the mind 
Which the lowliest heart shall find 
If its search be rightly bent— 
Golden mirth, and light content !” 

And here we close, heartily wishing success 
to Mrs. Watts’s appropriate and valuable pre- 
sent for the rising generation. 











The Works of George Peele: collected and 
edited, with some Account of his Life and 
Writings, by the Rev. Alex. Dyce, B.A. 
2 vols. small 8vo. London, 1829. W. Pick- 
ering. (Second Edition, with Additions.) 

WE are rejoiced to see this publication in a 

second edition, because it is a proof that there 

18 Some encouragement given to the production 

of desirable works, and especially when they 

are, as in the present instance, much indebted 
to the literary judgment of the editor, and to 
the taste of those who are concerned in the 
superintendence of their mechanical parts. We 

ve now on our table many volumes of Mr. 


Pickering’s isquing, the 


neatness in which is extremely pleasing to the 
eye; while the subjects treated by most of them 
have strong claims to the attention of the anti- 
quary, the scholar, and the general reader. 
These we shall duly notice as our limits per- 
mit; and have merely to excuse our not doing 
so as promptly as is our use with the majority 
of other works, because they are rarely of only 
temporary interest, and, like all sterling books, 
can better bear the delay than the ephemera of 
the hour. 

Every notice relating to the dramatic poets 
who preceded Shakespeare is deeply attractive ; 
and among these Peele and his friends and 
associates, Greene, Marlowe, and Nash, figure 
in the foreground. But it would be superfluous 
to enter upon any particulars about persons of 
whom so much has been written, and we shall 
content ourselves with one or two extracts from 
the memoir which are most novel and curious. 
Of these, the following letter (now printed for 
the first time) from Peele to Lord Burleigh, 
with his ‘* Tale of Troy,” and preserved among 
the Burleigh papers in the Lansdowne collec- 
tion,* is an interesting specimen. 

‘* Salue Parens Patrie, tibj plebs, tibj Curia 
nomen hoc dedit, hoc dedimus nos tibj nomen 
Eques. 

** In these tearmes (r. honorable) am I bolde 
to salute yo' Lordeship, whose highe desertes 
in ot Englandes greate designes haue earned 
Large praises euen from Envies mouthe. Par- 
don, greate Patrone of Learninge & Vertue, 
this rude encounter, in that 1 presume, A 
Scholler of so meane meritt, to present yo" wis- 
dome wt this small manuell, by this simple 
Messenger my eldest Daughter & necessities 
seruat. Longe sicknes hauinge so enfeebled 
me maketh bashfullnes allmost become impu- 
dency. Sed quid Psitaco suii yaige expediuit, 
Magister artis ingenijq; Largitor Venter ?t 
The subiect wherew™ I presume to greete yo" 
honor, is the history of Troy in 500 Verses sett 
downe & memorable accidents thereof. Re- 
ceiue it (noble Senator of Englandes Councell- 
house) as A schollers duties significacon & liue 
longe in honor & prosperitie as happie as 
Queene Elizabeths gracious countenance can 
make yo" 

Ecce tibj nihilum magno pro munere mitto, 
Esse potest aliquid (te capiéte) nihil. 
Yo honors most 
bounden 
GEORGE PEELE." 
It is directed— 
* To the r. honorable 

& woorthie Patrone 

of Learninge the L. 

Burleigh. L. highe 

Theasorer of England 

and one of hir Mties 


most honorable 
Priuie Counsell.’ 
The endorsement— 
17 Jan 1595 
Georg. Peele mr of Arts 
Presents ye tale of Troy 
in 500 Verses by his 
eldest daughter, necessities 
servaunte,’” 

It-is worthy of remark, that this application 
to Lord Burleigh is endorsed 17th Jan. 1595; 
six years after the publication of the poem ; so 
that, in fact, it appears to have been simply a 
mode of soliciting the aid of the Lord Treasurer 





* Mr. Dyce says in a note: ‘‘ This relic was most obli- 
gingly pointed out to me by N. H. Nicholas, esq. It is 
worthy of notice, that the volume in which it is bound 
consists almost exclusively of letters from insane persons, 
or on subjects of an unusual nature, such as challenges, 
abusive or threatening communications, &c.” 

+ ‘ From the Prologue to the Satires of Persius; 

* Quis expedivit psittaco suum 76, 
aa tevdl cake nostra oat ¢ 
Magister artis, 





of 


ingenique largitor 
Venter, negatas artifex rm voces," 


to the author in distress. Indeed, from their 
manner of life, the literary adventurers of those 
times were almost always steeped in poverty, 
and, with occasional glimpses of prosperity, 
which were speedily overcast by riot and dissi- 
pation, liable to the most deplorable vicissitudes 
of wretchedness. Of this condition there is a 
heart-rending description in an epistle of Ro- 
bert Greene’s, who died in 1692, cut off, it is 
said, by a surfeit of pickled herring and rhenish 
wine; and soon after his death his ‘ Groats- 
worth of Wit bought with a Million of Repent- 
ance’ was given to the public by Henry Chettle. 
It contains the address we have, mentioned 
to his brother poets: ‘ To those gentlemen, 
his quondam acquaintance, that spend their 
wits in making plays, R. G. wisheth a better 
exercise and wisedom to prevent his extremi- 
ties.” He first addresses Marlowe, next Lodge, 
and then proceeds as follows: * and thou 
[Peele] no less deserving than the other two; 
in some things rarer, in nothing inferiour ; 
driven (as myselfe) to extreme shifts, a little 
have I to say to thee: and were it not an ido- 
latrous oath, I would sweare by sweet St. 
George, thou art unworthy better hap, sith 
thou dependest on so meane a stay. Base» 
minded men, all three of you, if by my misery 
yee bee not warned : for unto none of you (like 
me) sought those burs to cleave; those puppets 
(I mean) that speak from our mouths ; those 
anticks garnisht in our colours. Is it not 
strange that I, to whom they al have been be- 
holding ; is it not like that you, to whom they 
all have been beholding, shall (were yee in that 
case that I am now) be both of them at once 
forsaken? Yes, trust them not: for there is 
an upstart Crow beautified with our feathers, 
that with his Tygers heart, wrapt in a Players 
hyde, supposes he is as wel able to bombast out 
a blank verse as the best of you: and being an 
absolute Johannes fac totum, is in his owne 
conceit the onely Shake-scene in a country.’— 
Sig. E 3. ed. 1629. The expressions ‘ upstart 
crow beautified with our feathers,’ and ‘ the 
onely Shake-scene in a country,’ seem plainly 
to point at Shakespeare: by ‘ our feathers’ are 
meant certain plays written by Greene, Peele, 
Marlowe, or Lodge, which he had new mo- 
delled, most probably *‘ The First Part of the 
Contention of the two famous houses of York 
and Lancaster,’ and ‘ The tragedie of Richard 
Duke of Yorke,’ out of which old dramas the 
great poet formed ‘ The Second and Third Parts 
of Henry the Sixth.’ ‘ His Tygers heart wrapt 
in a Players hyde,’ is a parody on the following 
line 
© O tiger’s heart, wrapped in a woman’s hide! 

found both in ‘ The tragedie of Richard duke 
of Yorke,’ Sig. K 3. ed. n. d. and in *‘ The 
Third Part of Henry VI.’ act i. sc. iv. Greene 
concludes his address thus: ‘ Let me heartily 
intreat you to be warned by my harmes. De- 
light not (as I have done) in irreligious oaths 
for from the blasphemers house a curse shall 
not depart: Despise drunkennes, which wasteth 
the wit, and maketh men all equal unto beasts : 
Flie lust, as the deathsman of the soule; and 
defile not the temple of the Holy Ghost. Ab- 
hor those epicures, whose loose life hath made 
religion loathsome to your eares; and when 
they sooth you with termes of mastership, re- 
member Robert Greene, whom they have often 
so flattered, perishes now for want of comfort. 
Remember, Gentlemen, your lives are like so 
many light tapers, that are with care delivered 
to all of you to maintaine: these with wind. 
puft wrath may be extinguished, with drunken 
nesse put out, with negligence let fall: for 





mans time of it selfe is not so short but it is 
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more shortned by sinne. The fire of my light 
is now at the last snuffe, and the want of 
wherewith to sustaine it, there is no substance 
for life to feed on. Trust not then (I beseech 
yee) left to such weake stayes: for they are as 
changeable in minde, as in many attires. Well, 
my hand is tyred, and I am forc’t to leave where 
I would begin: for a whole booke cannot con- 
taine the wrongs, which I am forc’t to knit up 
in some few lines of words. Desirous that you 
should live, though himselfe be dying, 
"Rogpert GREENE.’ 
This solemn exhortation, spoken, as it were 
from the grave, unfortunately produced no 
effect on Marlowe and Peele: Lodge, it is be- 
lieved, was untainted by the vices of his com- 
rades.”” 

But for all this apparent recklessness of 

nius, let us remember the valid excuse found 

y W. Gifford in his excellent Memoirs of Ben 
Jonson: ** Domestic entertainments were, at 
that time (he justly observes), rare: the accom- 
modations of a private house were ill calculated 
for the purposes of 4 social meeting, and taverns 
and ordinaries are therefore almost the only 
places in which we hear of such assemblies. 
This undoubtedly gives an appearance of licen- 
tiousness to the age, which, in strictness, does 
not belong to it.” 

But the gifted have ever been the scoff, and, 
what is harder still, the prey of the worldling 
who scoffed at them. In them heedlessness 
has been crime, though in them what was so 
severely visited as heedlessness has not, in 
truth, been even the slight offence which it is 
in the more systematic and better-regulated 
order. Whether for better or worse, it matters 
not —their minds are not constituted like the 
elephant’s instinct, to pick up pins as well as 
to attempt stupendous acts: they fail in the 
little things of this world, which they regard 
not, and too often they also fail in the great 
but visionary things at which they aim. And 
then is their destiny certain: the envious ob- 
servers of every trifle are their superiors, and 
poor-souled creatures rejoice in an affected 
pity of the wretch, who is indeed, if the soar- 
ing bird brought mortally hurt to the earth be 
a subject of compassion to the crawling reptile, 
in the common, many, relations of society, 
liable to this galling sentiment—ten times more 
bitter than scorn. ‘It is and it always hath 
been (saith Anthony Wood—a drudge, though 
a useful plodder,—speaking of the uncertainty 
of the date of Peele’s death) — it always hath 
been that most poets die poor, and consequently 
obscurely, and a hard matter it is to trace them 
to their graves!” But we should grow very 
dull if we went into the reflections suggested 
by this “ vein’’; and, while the weather is 
fine, we hasten to conclude, by warmly recom- 
mending this edition of one of our oldest and 
ablest bards to the favour of the public. 





The Life and Remaine of Wilmot Warwick. 
Edited by his friend Henry Vernon. Vol. II. 
pp. 314. London, 1829. J. Ridgway. 

TueExeE is considerable variety of amusement, 

passing from “ gay to grave, from lively to 

severe,”’ in these pages, ushered in by a playful 

preface, where our “‘ ungentle craft” receives a 

smart defiance from the young author. Perhaps 

of the ** Odd Gentleman's Last Will and 
estament,” both as a clever jeu d’esprit, and 
not too long, will just do for our columns. 

** One hundred pounds a-year to the said 
Phebe Brightly, ‘ with the proviso that, while 
she may remain mistress of her own house, she 
shall duly and liberally provide suitable and 
sufficient fare, with all things appertinent, as 


by good old custom established, for the several 


‘festivals of Twelfth Day, Shrove Tuesday, 


Michaelmas, and Christmas; in consideration 
of the expense attendant upon which (viz. such 
as may be incurred in the provision of cakes, 
characters, pancakes, geese, musicians, magic- 
lanterns, snap-dragons, yule-logs, and mis- 
ra ten pounds per annum are added.’ * * 
° ‘o people in general I leave my con- 
gratulations in respect to their having lived 
later than their grandfathers, whereby they 
are enabled truly to appreciate the progressive 
improvements of time and experience. Let 
them, however, therewith, receive my earnest 
injunctions, that they admit of no modern 
innovations which have a tendency to destroy 
simplicity, or impoverish mirth: but, while 
they oppose the tyrannical aggressions of so- 
phisticated manners, let them rejoice at the 
present emancipation of their heads from hairy 
castles, fortified with powder and pomatum. 
To John Bull, individually, I bequeath my 
discrimination, trusting, that it may aid him 
not less in the pursuit of his pleasure than in 
the dispensation of his patronage. If he well 
exert it, he will discover, that there is some- 
thing to be seen in his own country, before he 
talks of nothing but the banks of the Rhine, 
the palaces of Genoa, and the bay of Naples. 
It may bring him to acknowledge that we have 
in England noble buildings, beautiful rivers, 
and fine bays, as well as bull-dogs, race-horses, 
and prize-boxers. It may induce him to pay 
his poor-rates and shoemaker’s bill, with as 
much alacrity as he now exhibits in satisfying 
the exorbitance of a Parisian dancer, or an 
Italian opera singer. It may urge him to 
give the lie to Stephano, who asserts, that an 
Englishman withholds his charity from ‘ lame 
beggars,’ that he may satisfy his thirst for 
beholding ‘ dead Indians.’ Averse to the usual 
mode of * worldlings,’ who give their ‘sum of 
more to that which hath too much,’ I bequeath 
whatever portion of the under-mentioned vir- 
tues, &c. I may possess, in manner following ; 
that is to say :—‘ To philosophers, my common 
sense ; to wits, my feeling ; to philanthropists, 
my ambition; to merry-andrews, my cheer- 
fulness; to rope-dancers, my rheumatism ; to 
poets, my prudence; to authors, my indiffer- 
ence; to critics, my imagination; to readers, 
my patience; to members of the fine arts, my 
modesty; to scientific men, my pride; to 
duellists, my honour; to civil officers, my 
civility; to lawyers, my brevity; to tavern- 
keepers, my moderation ; to whist-players, my 
temper; to travellers, my taciturnity; to 
sectarians, my tolerance; to deists, my hu- 
mility; to politicians, my liberality; to mi- 
nisters of justice, my sense of equity; to 
pick-pockets, my politeness; to scandal-mon- 
gers, my asthma; to courtiers, my conscience ; 
to editors, my ego-tism; to shoe-makers, my 
punctuality; to candle-snuffers, my steadi- 
ness; to lamp-lighters, my alacrity; to the 
laureate, my independence; to liars, my me- 
mory; to the single my susceptibility; to the 
married, my forbearance; to prudes, my 
passions. All former bequests being fully 
answered, I reckon upon an overplus of be- 
tween one and two hundred pounds, to be 
disposed of as follows :—unto such old maids in 
this village as shall allow that they have, at 
any time, been agreeable to marriage, the sum 
of five pounds. Likewise, unto such as have 
never hesitated to avow their age, the sum of 
five pounds. Also, unto such old maids in 
the said village as will frankly avow that they 





have never received an offer, the sum of ten 
pounds, Likewise, unto such as shall ac- 


= 
knowledge that they have loved without return, 
the sum of fifteen pounds. And, further, 
unto such as may have refused an offer, eligible 
on the score of rank and fortune, the sum of 
twenty pounds.” 

We much doubt the appearance of any 
claimants for the latter legacies. The first 
story, the Monk of Benevento, is interesting ; 
and perhaps, on the whole, we think the most 
highly of our author’s talent for more serious 
subjects. 








The Venetian Bracelet, &c. By L. E. L. 
(Second Notice.) 
AGREEABLY to the promise in our last Num. 
ber, we resume the notice of this delightful 
volume, in order to pay though but a brief 
tribute to one of its highest inspirations —the 
poem entitled a ‘‘ History of the Lyre.” Here 
the admirable author is upon her own peculiar 
and impassioned theme; painting in lan, 
of deep and touching pathos the feelings and 
the sufferings of those who are gifted with the 
dangerous love of song; and here she sweeps, 
with exquisite spirit and truth, over chords to 
which the heart of every bard, or young or old, 
or male or female, that ever longed for fame 
and immortality, will as surely and sensitively 
respond as human nature is human nature. 
Eulalia, a Roman girl,—something of the Im. 
provisatrice of that volume which first esta. 
blished the celebrity of the writer,—is the he. 
roine of this beautiful poem ; and the scene in 
which she is introduced is worthy of her own 
loveliness and destinies. 
Wi cypress, wh ire 

Rose Spe ey column oer the dead. - 

Near was a fallen in’ gray 

The marble shew’d amid the tender leaves 

Of ivy but just shooting ; there stood 

Pillars unbroken, two or vast halls, 


Entire enough to cast a black shade; 
And a few statues, beautiful but cold— 


Fit images of the 5 
Whatever aspect desolation wears; 
But this, the wrecking work of yesterday, 
Hath somewhat still more touching; here we trace 
The waste of man too much. When years have past 
Over the fallen arch, the ruin’d hall, 
It seems but course of time, the one great doom 
‘The gray tints soften, endl the Wry wreath 

e ts soften, the ivy wrea' 
And eid flowers breathe life’s freshness round: but here 
We stand before decay; scarce have the w: 
Lost music left by human step and voice; 
The lonel: , the household desolate, 
Some noble race gone to the dust in blood ; 
Man shames of his own deeds, and there we gaze, 
Watching the progress, not of time, but death.” 

Need we point out the new and original 
thoughts which abound even in this brief pas- 
sage? We quote the congenial description of 
Eulalia :— 

«* Her eyes were like the moonlight, clear and soft, 
That lowy htness which is born of tears, 
And raised towards the sky, as if they sought 
Congemeneey, with their own heaven; her clteek— 
Emotion made it colourless, that pure 
And delicate white which speaks so much of thought, 
Yet flushes in a moment into rose ; 
And tears like pearls lay on it, those which come 
When the heart wants a language.” 

Then follows the affecting picture of a supe- 
rior nature thrown away in the mere nothings 
of common life; unable to expand in its no- 
bler sphere, and filled with regrets at its own 
want of energy to resist or escape the trifling 
world. In this also the comparisons are new 
and powerful. 

«* Yet still our meetings were mid festival, 
Night after night. It was both sad and strange 
To see that fine mind waste itself away, 

Too like some noble stream, which, unconfined, 
Makes fertile its rich banks, and glads the face 
Of nature round; but not so when its wave 
ses cntieny oldest or eong/d.up to mabe 

n i 3 or coop’d up 

The coalens i a hall. 
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Was in its most unearthly element. 

We had been ing of the immortal dead. 

The light flash’d in her eyes. ‘Tis this which makes 
- The best assurance of our promised heaven: 

This triumph intellect has over death— 

Our words yet live on others’ lips; our thoughts 

Actuate others. Can that man be dead 

Whose spiritual influence is upon his kind ? 

He lives in glory; and such speciing dust 

Has more of life than half its ig moulds. 

Welcome a grave with memories such as these, 

Making the sunshine of our moral world !’” 


Eulalia is reproached with the weakness of 
suffering less worthy pursuits, or rather occu- 
pations, to engross her faculties; and she an- 
swers— 


«* Speak not of this to me, nor bid me think ; 
It is such pain to dwell — myself, 
And know how different I am from all 
I once dream’d I could be. Fame! stirring fame! 
I work no longer miracles for thee. 
I am as one who sought at early dawn 
To climb with fiery speed some lofty hill: 
His feet are strong in eagerness and youth; 
His limbs are braced by the fresh morning air, 
And all seems possible :—this cannot last. 
The way grows steeper, obstacles arise, 
And unkind thwartings from companions near. 
t is truer measured, having traced 
'y 3; his sweet hopes droop. 
Like prison’d birds that know their cage has bars, 
The body wearies, and the mind is worn— 
That worst of lassitude:—hot noon comes on; 
There is no freshness in the sultry air, 
There is no rest upon the toilsome road ; 
There is the summit, which he may not reach, 
And round him are a thousand obstacles.” 


We shall now add a picture of a young poet's 
fate (especially in the intercourse of society), 
than which we have read nothing more splen- 
did and pathetic in English verse. 


** All time attests the miracles of man: 
The very elements, whose nature seems 
To mock dominion, yet have worn his yoke. 
His way has been upon the pathless sea; 
The earth’s dark bosom search’d; bodiless air 
Works as his servant; and from his own mind 
What rich stores he has won !—the sage, the bard, 
The painter,—these have made their nature proud : 
And yet how life goes on, its great outline 
How noble and: emobling —but within 
How mean, how poor, how pitiful, how mix’d 
With base alloy ; how Disappointment tracks 
The steps of Hope; how Envy dogs success ; 
How every victor’s crown is lined with thorns, 
And worn mid scoffs! Trace the young poet’s fate: 
Fresh from his solitude, the child of dreams, 
His heart upon his lips, he seeks the world, 
To find him fame and fortune, as if life 
Were like a fairy tale. His song has led 
The way before him ; flatteries fill his ear, 
His presence courted, and his words are caught ; 
And he seems happy in so many friends. 
What marvel if he somewhat overrate 
His talents and his state? These scenes soon change. 
The vain, who sought to mix their name with his ; 
_ The curious, who but live for some new sight ; 
The idle,—all these have been gratified, 
: And now neglect stings even more than scorn. 
Envy has spoken, felt more bitterly 
For that it was not dream’d of; worldliness 
Has crept upon his spirit unaware; 
Vanity craves for its accustom’d food ; 
He has turn’d sceptic to the truth which made 
His feelings ry; and discontent 
Hangs heavily on the lute, which wakes no more 
Its early music :—social life is fill’d 
With doubts and vain aspirings; solitude, 
When the imagination is dethroned, 
Is turn’d to weariness. What can he do 
But hang his lute on some lone tree, and die ?” 


. And such, it may be anticipated, is the des- 
tiny of Eulalia :—but before we close, we are 
tempted to give a part of her lament over dis- 
appointed anticipations of what life might be. 


: - Perhaps I ask’d too much : 
Yet let me say, what firmly I believe, 

ve can y, and is. I held that Love 
Which chooseth from a thousand only orie 
To be the object of that tenderness 
Natural to every heart; which can resign 
Its own best happiness for one dear sake ; 
Can bear with absence; hath no part in Hope,— 
For Hope is somewhat selfish, Love is not,— 
And doth prefer another to itself. 
U ble and generous, what, like Love, 
Can melt away the droas of worldliness ; 
Can elevate, refine, and make the heart 
Of that pure gold which is the fitting shrine 
For fire, as sacred as e’er came froni Heaven ? 
No more of this: one word may teed my heart, 

is utter w ! 

Yet sometimes I look round with vain regret, 





And think I will restring my lute, and nerve 
y weman’s hand for nobler enterprise; 

But the day never comes. Alas! we make 

A ladder of our thoughts, where angels step, 

But sleep ourselves at the foot : our high resolves 

Look down upon our slumbering acts,’ 


As a variety, to contrast with these affecting 
images, we select the fanciful and playful lines 
called ‘“* Fantasies,” and addressed to Mr. Crof- 
ton Croker, the estimable author of “‘ Fairy 
Legends,”’ and other justly popular works. 


«* I’m weary, I’m weary,—this cold world of ours: 
I will go dwell afar with fairies and flowers. 
Farewell to the festal, the hall of the dance, 
Where each step is a study, a falsehood each glance ; 
Where the vain are displaying, the vapid are yawning ; 
Where the beauty of night, the glory of dawning, 
Are wasted, as Fashion, that tyrant, at will 
Makes war on sweet Nature, and exiles her still. 
I’m weary, I’m weary,—I'm off with the wind: 
Can I find a worse fate than the one left behind ? 
—Fair beings of moonlight, gay dwellers in air, 
O shew me your kingdom! O let me dwell there! 
I see them, I see them !—how sweet it must be 
To sleep in yon lily !—is there room in’t for me? 
I have flung my clay fetters; and now I but wear 
A shadowy seeming, a likeness of air. 
Go harness my chariot, the leaf of an oak : 
A butterfly stud, and a tendril my yoke. 
Go swing me a hammock, the poles mignonette ; 
I'll rock with its scent in the gossamer net. 
Go fetch me a courser: yon reed is but slight, 
Yet far is the distance ’twill bear me to-night. 
I must have a throne,—ay, yon mushroom may stay, 
It has sprung in a night, *twill be gather’d next day : 
And fit is such throne for my brief fairy reign ; 
For, alas! I’m but dreaming, and dreams are but vain.” 


And we would now close our grateful task, 
were it not that a composition doing equal 
honour to the poetical genius and the liberal 
feelings of the fair author claims our suffrage. 
It is addressed to a yet younger ornament of 
our bright galaxy of female talent, and breathes 
a degree of plaintive and boding apprehension, 
while it pours out a measure of affectionate 
council, which are eminently calculated to exalt 
both the author’and the object of her poetic 
solicitude in the esteem of every reader whose 
esteem is worth enjoying. 

To M. Anne Browne. 
«¢ Thy hands are fill’d with early flowers, 
Thy step is on the wind ; 
The innocent and keen delight 
Of youth is on thy mind ;— 
That glad fresh —_ that bestows 
Itself the pleasure which it knows, 
The pure, the undefined ; 
And thou art in that happy hour 
Of feeling’s uncurb’d, early power. 
Yes, thou art very young, and youth, 
Like light, should round thee fling 
The sunshine thrown round morning’s hour, 
The gladness given to spring: 
And yet upon thy brow is wrought 
The darkness of that deeper thought 
Which future time should bring. 
What can have traced that shadowy line 
Upon a brow so young as thine? 


’Tis written in thy large dark eyes, 
Fill’d with unbidden $ 

ionate paleness on thy cheek, 

ying thy few years. 

A child, yet not the less thou art 

One of the gifted hand and heart, 
Whose di it hopes and fears 

Are omen-like: the poet’s dower 

Is even as the prophet’s power. 

Thy image floats before my eyes, 

hy book is on my haesy 

I’m musing on what now thou art, 
And on what thou wilt be. 

Dangerous as a ic spell, 

Whose good or evil none may tell, 
The gift that is with thee; 

For Genius, like all heavenly tight, 

Can blast as well as bless the sight. 


Thou art now in thy dreaming time : 
The green leaves on the bough, 
The sunshine turning them to gold, 
Are pleasures to thee now ; 
And thou dost love the quiet night, 
The stars to thee are a delight ; 
And not a flower can grow, 
But brings before thy haunted glance 
The poet days of old romance. 


With thine ‘ own people’ dost thou dwell, 
And by thine own fireside ; 

And kind eyes o’er thee a watch, 

Their darling and their pride. 


The 
Be! 





I cannot choose but envy thee; 
The very name of home to me 
Has been from youth denied : 
But yet it seems like sacred mee 
By all earth’s best affections bound. 
Tis well for thee! thou art not made 
Struggle like this to share ; 
Ill might that gentle, loving heart 
The world’s cold conflict bear ; 
Where selfish interest, falsehood, strife, 
Strain ry - their gladiatorial life; 
Save that the false ones wear 
Seeming and softness and a smile, 
As if guilt were effaced by guile. 
I dare not speak to thee of fame, 
That madness of the soul, 
Which flings its life upon one cast, 
To reach its desperate goal. 
Still the wings destined for the sky 
Will long their upward flight to try, 
And seek to dare the whole, 
Till, s » and storm, and sunshine past, 
Thou find’st thou art alone at last. 
But love will be thy recompense, 
The love that haunts thy line; 
Ay, dream of love, but do not dream 
It ever will be thine. 
His shadow, not himself, will come; 
Too spiritual to be his home, 
Thy heart is but his shrine; 
For vainest of all earthly things 
The poet’s vain imaginings. 
Go, still the throbbing of thy brow, 
The beating of thy heart ; 
Unstring thy lute, and close thy page, 
And choose a humbler part; 
Turn not thy glistening eyes above, 
Dwell only in thy household love, 
Forgetting what thou art; 
And yet life like what this must be 
Seems but a weary lot for thee. 
Or trust thee to thy soaring win 
Awake the gifted lay; — 
Fling life’s more quiet happiness 
For its wild dreams away. 
Tis a hard choice: on either side 
Thy heart must with itself divide, 
Be thy doom what it may. 
Life’s best to win, life’s best to lose,— 
The lot is with thee, maiden, choose. 
Ah no !—the choice is not thine own,— 
The spirit will rebel; 
The fire within the poet’s heart 
Is fire unquenchable. 
Far may its usual curse depart, 
And light, but not consume, thy heart ! 
Sweet minstrel, fare thee well ! 
And may for once the laurel wreath 
Not wither all that grows beneath !” 


An example like this, of generous regard for 

a rising and emulous aspirant in her own bril- 
liant course, and the effort to advance her fame, 
in our opinion entitles L. E. L. to the warm- 
est praise. In conferring a chaplet upon an- 
other, she has enriched the glory of her own 
resplendent crown. 

Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, for the 
Use of Young People ; with a Selection of 
British and General Biography, fe. By 
Richmal Mangnall. Improved edit. Pp. 460. 
London, 1829. Longman and Co. 

In no department of literature has there been, 

of late years, so signal an improvement as in 

that which is devoted to the instruction and 
amusement of the young. In former periods, 
the writers who applied themselves to the com- 
position of books contemplating these objects 
commonly ran into opposite extremes. They 
either contented themselves with providing the 
elements of instruction in the simplest forms, 
of dry and often repulsive exercises for the 
memory; or else addressed their writings al- 
together to the imagination and the feelings ; 
being more intent on delighting the fancy, and 
gratifying the juvenile taste for the marvellous, 
than on communicating to the mind the mate- 
rials of real knowledge. Modern writers on 
school literature have pursued a more beneficial 
course. At the same time that they have pre- 
served the captivating interest by which the 
fictitious narratives of their predecessors were 
wont to chain the youthful attention, they have 
combined with that interest something that 
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was solid and useful. In seeking to amuse, 
the paramount aim to instruct has been steadily 
kept in view, and entertainment and know- 
ledge have been judiciously blended together. 

Among the writers who have contributed to 
this important reformation, the enlightened and 
accomplished author of the publication before 
us holds a distinguished place. She carried to 
the work the high qualifications of a mind 
richly furnished from the various treasuries of 
knowledge—a judgment and discrimination at 
once clear, solid, and correct—a pure and cul- 
tivated taste—and a familiar acquaintance with 
the capacities and wants of those whose im- 
provement she was solicitous to promote. Thus 
endowed, she has been able to embody in her 
book a rich store of useful information, which 
she has disposed in the most natural and intel- 
ligible order, and clothed in the language and 
style best adapted to instruct, to delight, and 
impress the youthful understanding. This 
work, though bearing a modest and unpretend- 
ing title, is of a very comprehensive character. 
Under several heads, which have been multi- 
plied for the greater facility of instruction, the 
author has drawn up an excellent compendium 
of universal history, together with a more de- 
tailed and circumstantial account of the princi- 
pal nations of ancient and modern times. The 
portion allotted to ancient history traces, ra- 
pidly but clearly, the origin and progress of the 
eastern states of Asia, whilst it presents a fuller 
and more finished sketch of the annals of 
Greece and Rome. This part contains also a 
compendious summary of sacred history. In 
the division assigned to modern history, the 
chief attention has properly been devoted to 
Europe; and among the states of Europe, 
France and Great Britain have had allotted 
to them a large space, proportioned to their 
greater interest and importance to the English 
reader. The sketch of English history is com- 
posed with great care and accuracy, and is oc- 
casionally interspersed with brief notices of re- 
markable objects of British antiquity. To this 
portion of the work, and serving for its illus- 
tration, has been appended a fair and impartial 
sketch of the British constitution, by which the 
English student is made acquainted with the 
most important civil and political institutions 
of his country, on which mainly rest its great- 
ness and its fame. Next to the historical chap. 
ters, those on biography are the most interest- 
ing and valuable. They comprise notices of 
the most celebrated characters of ancient and 
modern times, and in every walk of life. 
Though necessarily brief and general, these 
sketches exhibit the chief features, and most 
memorable characteristics ‘of the individuals 
they delineate. The selection of persons and 
of facts is made with the author’s accustomed 
judgment and taste; and the representations 
evince a creditable impartiality, with a scru- 
pulous regard to historical truth. The other 
contents of this volume are, an abstract of hea- 
then mythology, a translation of some Latin 
words and phrases frequently found in the best 
English writers, and a short elementary trea- 
tise on astronomy. But the most important 
part of the appended matter is what the author 
modestly designates, ‘* Questions on common 
Subjects.’’ This chapter comprises a great body 
of valuable information on various topics of 
natural history, comprehending an account of 
the natural productions, with their numerous 
combinations, which are in common use in the 
arts of life. 

From this enumeration it will be seen that 
this work takes an extensive range through a 
wide and diversified field of intelligence. The 


matter of which it is composed is in general of 
the most valuable kinds the facts are judici- 
ously selected, and stated with aw aged and 
accuracy ; and the whole is admirably fitted for 
its professed object. We know no book of this 
class which we can so cordially recommend as 
a safe, pleasant, and efficient guide to the 
knowledge of those useful matters which it was 
the author's aim to teach. 

We close this article with the painful re- 
membrance that the amiable and accomplished 
author of the — which has afforded 
us .so much pleasure in the perusal, is no 
longer conscious of praise or of censure. She 
has herself, however, erected to her me- 
mory a durable monument. Her writings 
will transmit her name with honour and ap- 
plause through many generations, who will 
owe to them much of the instruction that con- 
duces to their credit and usefulness in the 
world. We are pleased to find, too, that the 
publishers have taken the surest method to 
perpetuate the practical good of this work, by 
intrusting the revision of it to careful hands, 
to introduce the alterations rendered necessary 
by the progress of time and the change of 
events; and thus to make every successive 
edition a faithful transcript of the actual know- 
ledge of the existing period. 
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M. DE BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS. 
From a volume of this very interesting work, 
which has not yet been published even in 
Paris, we are enabled to make the following 
curious extracts; which we may preface by 
observing, that such Memoirs seem to be 
more than ever the rage in France, or, 
as Goldfinch would say, ‘* the thing, the go, 
the gape, the stare.” It rains biography. 
Every clerk in office who may have occasion- 
ally received a hastily traced official note from 
some great man, or who may have remarked 
something peculiar in the mode adopted by the 
said great man of introducing a pinch of snuff 
into his noble nose—every such clerk can now 
make out his half-dozen, or so, of snug octavos ; 
ay, and enrich his ‘‘ shreds and patches’’ with 
fac-similes from the hand-writing of the illus- 
trious subject of his twaddle—such as, in our 
days of Cocker and Butterworth, we would not 
for cogent reasons have dared to exhibit as 
specimens of penmanship. The Memoirs of 
M. de Bourrienne, however, we think deserv- 
ing of a more favourable mention than the ge- 
nerality of their contemporary brethren. The 
author has deserted the beaten track pursued 
by the biographers of Napoleon ; and notwith- 
standing the apparent futility of his minute 
details, we prefer them to the volumes of hy- 
perbole, enthusiasm, or calumny, which, on the 
subject of the ex-emperor, the ignorance of 
book-makers has inflicted on the public. The 
numerous absurdities, soi disant memoirs, anec- 
dotes, &c., that by turns debase or exalt the 
character of Napoleon, as best suited the mo- 
mentary views of the respective writers, have 
most of them already lived out their little day, 
and seem destined rather to load the booksel- 
lers’ shelves than to enrich the readers’ me- 
mory. In the Memoirs now before us there is 
much original matter ; and if useful and novel 
information, conveyed in a simple, unpretend- 
ing style, can ensure to a work something more 
than ephemeral existence, we may predict that 
the pages of M. de Bourrienne will often be 
consulted by the general reader, and occasion- 
ally by the historian who would 
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There is one species of eulogium to which 
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M. de Bourrienne possesses an undoubted claim. 
If not an elegant, he is at least a rapid writer 
—no mean title to celebrity in the art of au. 
thorship as at present laid down. Modern 
genius, like a modern dandy, piques itself on 
celerity of motion; whereas the wits of former 
days, like their precise and powdered beaux, 
moved with becoming deliberation, and were 
content to climb, with painful and elaborate 
effort, “* the steep where fame’s proud temple 
shines afar.” In the present instance, some 
thousands of pages have been presented to the 
public in a proportionably short space of time, 
and probably much yet remains to be told. In. 
deed we can scarcely require the merit of bre. 
vity in the history of a career such as that of 
Napoleon, crowded with events, and replete 
with life, activity, and interest. 

The fourth series of M. de Bourrienne’s 
Memoirs—whence these selections are made— 
has not yet (as we have observed) appeared in 
Paris, but is announced as on the eve of publi- 
cation. Our first extract gives a more particu- 
lar account than we have before seen (in Rapp’s 
or Rovigo’s Memoirs) of the attempt made at 
Schoenbrunn upon the life of Napoleon, by a 
German fanatic named Staps. The author 
relates the narrative on the authority of General 
Rapp, who witnessed the occurrence. 

** About this time a youth conceived the 
design of assassinating Napoleon, in order to 
deliver Germany from the yoke of one whom 
he considered as the scourge of nations. Rapp 
and Berthier were both near the person of the 
emperor when the culprit was arrested ; a cir- 
cumstance that enables me to furnish the fol- 
lowing exact and authentic statement of this 
event. * We were at Schoenbrunn,’ said Rapp, 
‘where the emperor had just reviewed the 
troops. I had already remarked a young man 
at the extremity of one of the columns, when, 
just as the troops were about to file off, I ob- 
served him advancing towards the emperor, 
who was then between Berthier and myself. 
The prince de Neufchatel, imagining that he 
was desirous of presenting a petition, made a 
slight movement forwards, for the purpose of 
intimating to him that his request should be 
preferred through me, I being that day the 
aide-de-camp on service. The young man de- 
clared that he wished to speak to Napoleon 
himself ; and Berthier repeated that his peti- 
tion must be presented through me. The 
stranger retreated to a short distance, still 
evincing a strong anxiety to speak to Napoleon. 
Again he advanced, and approached rather 
close to the emperor: I, however, compelled 
him to retire. Accosting him in the German 
language, I desired him to wait till after the 
parade, adding, that should he have any claim 
to urge, he would. then be heard. I continued 
to observe him attentively, his pertinacity hav- 
ing inspired me with suspicions a 
to his advantage. I remarked that he kept his 
right hand placed inside his great-coat near the 
left breast-pocket, from which the corner of a 
paper was rather studiously displayed, as if to 
divert attention from his real object. Perceiv- 
ing an officer of gendarmes, I beckoned to him 
to advance, and recommended him to seize the 
person of the young man, but without violence 
or noise, and to detain him privately at the 
chateau till the parade should be over. The 
crowd assembled were so occupied with the 
movements of the troops, that the scene which 
I have just described passed wholly unnoticed. 
Immediately after the review, I was informed 
that an enormous kitchen-knife had been pom 
upon the stranger, whose name, as it - 
wards appeared, was Staps. Sending instantly 
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for Duroc, I accompanied him to the room)I am ill; but you see they are mistaken—are parte’s greatest misfortunes was a disbelief in 


where Staps had been confined. We found 


ness, but by no means of terror. 
session were found the portrait of a female, a 
book, and a purse containing two pieces 
of I questioned him as to his name, with 
which he refused to acquaint me, saying that 
he would tell it only to Napoleon. I then 
asked him to what purpose he had destined the 
knife found upon his person? Still the same 
answer—‘ I can tell it only to Napoleon.’ ‘ Is 
it possible,” replied I, ‘ that you can have medi- 
tated an attempt upon his life?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘And 
why? ‘I can tell it only to Napoleon.’ The 
singularity of this adventure induced me to in- 
form the emperor of all that had passed. My 
statement finished, he appeared rather thought- 
ful; for ideas of assassination were continually 
floating in his brain. He ordered me to con- 
duct the young man into his cabinet. Con- 
formably to the instructions which I trans- 
mitted them, two gendarmes escorted the 
stranger into the presence of Napoleon. Not- 
withstanding the atrocity of his intended crime, 
Staps had something interesting in his counte- 
nance—an expression of benignity which it was 
difficult to resist. ‘The emperor asked him if 
he could speak French? ‘ Not very well,’ re- 
plied Staps: upon which I was desired to in- 
terrogate him in German. I shall now pro- 
ceed to an accurate detail of the examination 
which he underwent by order of the emperor, 
whose anxiety on this occasion was such that 
he himself dictated the questions, my office be- 
ing simply that of interpreter. Accordingly, 
the following dialogue may be considered to 
have passed between Napoleon himself and 
Staps. ‘ Whence come you?’ ‘From Nu- 
‘A Pro- 
testant clergyman.’—‘ Your age?’ ‘ Eighteen.’ 
— What use did you intend to make of your 
knife?’ “I intended to kill you with it.’— 
* Young man, you are mad: you are one of the 
Iluminés.” ‘Iam not mad: I do not even 
know what an I//uminé means.’—‘ You must 
be ill.’ ©TIam not ill: I never in my life was 
better.‘ Why did you desire to kill me?’ 
*You are the source of my country’s misery.’ 
‘Have I ever injured you?’ ‘ Me, in common 
with my countrymen.’—* Who can have urged 
you to this crime ? who are your accomplices ?” 
*I have none: the intimate conviction that 
your death would be a blessing to Europe and 
my country has alone armed my hand against 
you.’—* And yet you now see me for the first 
time?’ ‘TI saw you at Erfurth, on the occa- 
sion of your interview with the Emperor of 
Russia.’ Did you at that time intend to 
assassinate me?’ ‘No: I then imagined you 
would not make war upon Germany: I was 
then one of your most ardent admirers.’—‘ How 
long have you been at Vienna?’ ‘ Ten days.’ 
— Why then have you so long delayed your 
attempt ?’ ‘ I came to'Schoenbrunn eight days 
ago, with the intention of killing you; but on 
my arrival I found that the parade was over: 
I therefore postponed the execution of my pro- 
ject till to.day.’—‘ You are mad, I tell you; 
or élse you are ill.’ At this stage of the inter- 
Yrogatory the emperor gave orders that Corvi- 
sart should be summoned to his presence. Hav- 
ing asked who he was, and being told that he 
was a physician,—‘ I have not the least occa- 
sion for him,’ said Staps. Immediately on the 
éntrance of Corvisart, Napoleon ordered him to 
feel'the young man’s pulse, which he instantly 
did ; ‘Staps all the time displaying the most 
inconceivable phlegm, and at length observing 
tothe doctor, with sang froid, ‘ They tell me 


rémbourg.’—‘ What is your father ?’ 


| they not?’ ‘ He is quite well, sire,’ replied 
him seated on a bed: his air was that of sad. 


| Corvisart, addressing himself to the emperor. 
In his pos. | 


‘I told you so,’ said Staps, in a tone of evident 
triumph and satisfaction. I was thunderstruck 
with the German’s imperturbable phlegm ; and | 
the emperor himself seemed wholly confounded 
at his audacity. After a few moments, Napo- 
leon again accosted Staps. ‘ Your imagination 
is heated: you will be the ruin of your family. | 
I grant you your life on one condition: in- 
stantly ask my pardon for your atrocious inten- | 
tion, which you now must certainly regret.’ 
‘ I want no pardon: my most poignant regret | 
arises from the failure of my design.’—*‘ It | 
seems then that crime is nothing in your eyes.’ | 
‘To kill you is not a crime: it is a duty.’—| 
* What portrait is that found in your posses-| 
sion?’ ‘It is that of a young girl to whom I | 
am devotedly attached.’—* Your attempt will 
doubtless plunge her into the deepest affliction.’ 
* She will be afflicted at its ill-success: her 
abhorrence for you equals mine.’—‘ Would not 
a pardon inspire you with gratitude?’ ‘ Though 
you should pardon me, I would again attempt 
your life.’ Napoleon was stupefied with amaze- 
ment. The answers and the unalterable reso- 
lution of Staps appeared absolutely to over. 
whelm him. He ordered the prisoner to be led 
away; and when he was gone, ‘ These are 
your Idluminés,’ said the emperor :—‘ fine prin- 
ciples, fine lights, that transform the youth of 
Germany into hardened assassins!’ After a 
fruitless endeavour, at a subsequent examina- 
tion, to elicit some confession from Staps, the 
order was given for his execution, which ac- 
cordingly took place on the 27th October, at 
seven o’clock in the morning. The attempt 
for which he suffered had been made on the 
23d, and from that period up to the morning 
of his execution he refused to taste a morsel of 
food. ‘ I have still strength enough,’ said he, 
‘ to march to the scaffold.’ On his arrival at 
the fatal spot, and the preparations of death 
being terminated, his last cry was for liberty 
and Germany: his dying prayer, or rather exe- 
cration, invoked destruction upon her tyrant.” 
The volumes already published contain many 
anecdotes of Napoleon. The author has de- 
voted an entire chapter to what may be called 
the portrait of his hero—to his physical and 
moral analysis—to a description of his habits, 
his tastes, and even of his caprices. M. de 
Bourrienne, with a resolute spirit of impar- 
tiality, wages a most inveterate warfare against 
the popular prejudices that magnify Napoleon 
into a sort of miraculous being, who, unlike 
the rest of his species, scarcely ate, drank, or 
slept. On the contrary, according to our au- 
thor’s account, Buonaparte ate and drank as 
heartily as any of Sir Walter Scott’s heroes— 
slept habitually seven hours per day—walked 
and rode like other men—drank coffee in mo- 
deration—and, * prodigious !*’ took snuff from 
a box, instead of imitating the Great Frede- 
rick, who is said to have used his waistcoat- 
pocket as a depét for that commodity. The 
length of the circumstantial details on the sub- 
ject of Napoleon’s private habits obliges us to 
confine ourselves to a few brief fragments. 

*¢ Buonaparte was not inclined by nature to 
esteem mankind : the more intimately he knew 
them, the more heartily he despised them. 
This unfavourable opinion of the human heart, 
to which experience often gives birth, was in 
his case justified by some striking examples 
His severity was the result of a maxim which 
he frequently repeated: —‘ There are two 
levers that act most powerfully on mankind— 








interest and fear.’ Perhaps one of Buona- 


the existence of friendship. How often have I 
heard him say—‘ Friendship is but an empty 
word: —I love nobody;—no, not even my 
brothers :—Joseph perhaps a little ; and yet if 
I love him, it is merely from habit,—because 
he is the eldest. Then, Duroc ;—yes, I like 
him too: —but why? His disposition suits 
mine ;—he is cold, harsh, and unbending,—he 
never weeps. To me the friendship of others 
is a matter of indifference:—I know that I 
have no real friends :—as long as I am what I 
am, I shall have no scarcity of seeming ones. 
Mark my words, Bourrienne,—leave women 
to weep and whine ;—it is their business. I 
hate sensibility:—man should be firm ;—his 
heart should be firm :—he that is otherwise, 
must meddle neither with war nor govern- 
ment.’ ” 9 ° 

“ Buonaparte cherished the most rooted 
aversion for the sanguinary leaders of the re- 
volution, and particularly for regicides. I 
have frequently heard him say to Cambaceres, 
while he gently pinched his ear, as if to soften 
the bitterness of the jest by this playful and 
habitual familiarity.—‘ My poor Cambaceres ! 
I fear I can do nothing for you ;—but if ever 
the Bourbons come back, your business is set- 
tled:— you will certainly be hanged!’ A 
forced smile would on such occasions contract 
the ghastly features of Cambaceres, imparting 
to them an expression that it would be no less 
difficult than disagreeable to portray. This 
smile was generally the sole reply hazarded by 
the second consul, who, notwithstanding, once 
in my presence answered with a movement of 
pettish anger—‘* Come, come,—have done with 
your ill-timed jests.’ . . “i 

** Buonaparte was one day walking in the 
gardens of Malmaison with Madame de Cler- 
mont Tonnére (now Madame de Talarie), 
whose lively and shrewd remarks always af- 
forded him infinite pleasure. Suddenly inter- 
rupting her, he bluntly accosted her in the 
following manner: —‘ Madame de Clermont 
Tonnére, what is your opinion of me?’ This 
unexpected address rendered the answer a 
matter of some delicacy as well as difficulty. 
* General,’ replied the lady, after a moment of 
hesitation—‘ I may compare you to a skilful 
architect, who does not allow his construction 
to ‘be examined till entirely finished. Pre- 
cisely so with you: you build behind a scaf- 
folding, which you will dash to the ground 
when your work isdone””  * * *® 

*“ Among other peculiarities, Buonaparte 
could never endure the sight of a coloured 
gown,—particularly one of a dark shade. A 
fat woman was also one of his sovereign an- 
tipathies. He rarely invited to his fétes or 
dinners females in a state of pregnancy, to 
whose society he always evinced the most de- 
cided repugnance. Politeness to the fair sex 
was not habitual to his character: he was but 
little calculated for the utterance of those soft 
nothings which custom has familiarised to fe- 
male ears. His compliments were often of the 
most uncouth description. At one time he 
would say to a lady—‘ Good God! how red 
your arms are!’ To another—‘ What an 
abominable head-dress!? Or—‘ Who can 
have trussed up your hair in that manner ?” 
Or —‘ How soiled your dress is! Do you 
never change it? I have seen you in that at 
least twenty times.’ Spite of this bluntness, 
he.possessed every requisite for forming what 
in the language of the world is termed a man 
of amiable manners,—with the exception of 
the will. sé - hee 

“ Amongst the private instructions given 
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to me by Buonaparte, the redder will’ probably 
be struck with the following rather singular 
order: ‘ At night,’ said he, * you will enter 
my bed-chamber as seldom as‘possible. “Never 
awaken me when you have good news to an- 
nounce. With good news there is no necessity 
to hurry. When, on the contrary, you are 
the depositary of evil tidings, rouse me in- 
stantly; for on such occasions there is not a 
momerit to be lost.’ Buonaparte’ frequently 
found the beneficial results of this calculation, 
which, though differing from that generally 
adopted, was really just.” 

Of Marshal Lannes there are some anec- 
dotes and characteristic traits: we select the 
following for the sake’ of its brevity. ‘“‘A 
colonel had one day punished a young officer, 
just arrived from the college at Fontainebleau, 
for having manifested fear on a first engage- 
ment. Lannes, who so justly appreciated the 
courage of a soldier, and who in this instance 
probably knew his man, severely reprimanded 
the disciplinarian. ‘ Colonel,’ said the gallant 
marshal, with emphatic energy—‘ none but a 
coward dares to boast that he has never known 
fear |’ ” 

The French critics object, and probably 
with some appearance of reason, that M. de 
Bourrienne’s style is by no means ‘“* acadé- 
mique ;’? and that his narrations are very 
diffuse and unconnected. Be this as it may, 
we repeat, that the memoirs before us throw 
more light upon the occurrences of Napoleon’s 
reign than has ever been afforded by the jour- 
nals or official documents of his time ;—re- 
cords which served. merely to gloss over un- 
worthy or oppressive measures,—to gild the 
pill presented to an enduring people. M. de 
Bourrienne places in their true point of view 
many of thevactions of Napoleon which have 
been the objects of unsparing and injudictous 
corenféndation; and where slander has been 
busy with his fame, the simple unadorned fact 
is the antidote opposed to the envenomed poi- 
son. The author is alike a foe to gross mis- 
statement and absurd embellishment. He has 
represented Napoleon neither as a demon nor 
a demigod; he has clothed him with the at- 
tributes of man, and nothing more. 





Dr. Doddridge’s Diary and Corres; nce. 
[Third notice.} 
THE amusement to be derived from these me- 
moirs, both as a genuine picture of a celebrated 
man, and as affording characteristics of an im- 
portant sect, and studies of human nature, 
induces us to continue our review. 

Previous to addressing the lady whom he 
ultimately. married, our amatory divine was 
very pressing in his suit to a girl of some 
fifteen or sixteen, of the name of Jennings,—in 
the good graces of whose mamma, as appears 
from the letters, he stood upon familiar terms. 
The epistles to these parties are among the 
most remarkable in the publication; and we 
shall select them as striking proofs of that in- 
terference in domestic and family affairs which 
we had hoped was confined to confessors of the 
Inquisition. To the daughter Mr. Doddridge 
writes :— 

** Dear Jennings, —You will probably be 
surprised, that in the midst of the familiarity 
of daily conversation I have recourse to the 
formality of a letter ; and still more, when you 
find it is to tell you seriously that there are 
some things in your behaviour which I am so 
far from admiring, that I think it worth my 
while to spend half an hour on a Saturday 
morning to engage you, if I can, to reform 
them. To come directly to the point, there 


are some particular seasons, which have oc- 
curred oftener within this last month than. in 
all the other fourteen I have been at Har- 
borough, in which you seem to imagine that 
you have a dispensation to treat me just as 
you please, without any regard to the con- 
siderations not only of friendship, but of com- 
mon politeness! I have not time to tell 
stories with pen and ink, and so will not enter 
into particulars; besides, the instances are 
individually so trifling as not to deserve men- 
tion, though when ten or twenty occur in a 
day, they amount to something that cannot be 
seen without observation, nor borne without 
some resentment; at least, where there is not 
a perfect indifference, which, by the way, they 
have a great tendency to produce. I appeal, 
my dear, to yourself, whether it be decent en- 
tirely to disregard many instances of kindness 
and respect, which though in themselves very 
little, are such as evince a mind disposed to 
please you; whether even so very a trifle as a 
cup of tea, when offered with civility and good 
humour, ought not either to be received or 
refused with a smile or a nod. Or if an air 
of pettishness in the whole behaviour be the 
most agreeable and equitable way of refusing 
those innocent freedoms which you know at 
the worst are but the errors of excessive ten- 
derness. After all, my dear, I own that these 
are but little faults; yet when they recur fre- 
quently, they throw a blemish upon a cha- 
racter that would be otherwise very agreeable. 
I have been something more surprised at such 
behaviour to me, as I know that since I came 
into the family I have loved you most heartily, 
and treated you not only with constant civi- 
lity, but with tender friendship. I¢ is with 
pleasure that I have discovered any oppor- 
tunity of serving or pleasing. _ I have 
spoken of you with the reat. sihetibnate re- 
spect in your absence, and:tilmost quarrelled 
with some of the wisest and best of my friends 
for charging you with that negligence and 
affectation of which I have now reminded you; 
and you yourself know, that when you have 
been disposed to quarrel and find fault, you 
could fix on nothing but an excess of fondness. 
Forgive me this wrong! And yet, on the 
other hand, I can never believe that you appre- 
hend that I offer myself as a lover, and that it 
is therefore necessary to treat me with an air 
of coldness and scorn, that I may not take too 
much encouragement. I know not whether 
your late complaisant refusals were in jest or 
earnest; but of this I am sure, that if they 
were in jest, they had not so much wit or hu- 
mour as to excuse their repetition thrice; and 
if they were in earnest, they were very unne- 
cessary! However, to prevent such dreadful 
apprehensions, I do seriously assure you that 
I have at present no such thought ; and I here 
give it you under my hand, that if I ever offer 
any thing of that nature, I will proceed in 
form. I will acquaint mamma in the first 
place, and will never plead your indulgence 
to my friendship as any engagement upon you 
to accept my love. With this precaution, I 
think I may safely tell you that I do still es- 
teem you beyond any other person in the 
world of your age; and do really think that 
when you are in a good humour, you are, 
without a compliment, one of the most agree- 
able creatures I know. I must further do you 
the justice to acknowledge that you have fre- 
quently, perhaps I may say generally, treated 
me with an air of tender friendship, which to 
a man of my temper is engaging and endear- 
ing in a very uncommon degree; and I need 





not look back farther than yesterday to recol- 


lect some very agreeable instances. But, after 
all, my dear, I must add, that it is this mix- 
ture and uncertainty of temper and behaviour 
that perplexes me more than any thing else. 
There is an epigram in the Spectator, which, 
though not made upon your sex, so exact] 
expresses my sentiments, that I cannot forbear 
transcribing it, and would by all means advise 
you to let your memory imbibe it : 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt such a wayward, testy, pleasant fellow, 


Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about thee, 
There’s no existing with—nor e’en without thee, 


Therefore, my dear, I have one favour to beg 
of you, and all that I have already said was 
only intended as its introduction ; and that is, 
that you would reflect a little upon my cha. 
racter in general, and upon my behaviour to 
you in particular, and then come to a resolu- 
tion to treat me in a constant manner. Be 
always kind and obliging, or always negligent 
and rude; and though I cannot say it is a 
matter of indifference which you choose, yet I 
am persuaded I shall in either case be easier. 
If you can resolve upon the latter of these ex- 
pedients, which yet methinks I am unwilling 
to suppose, my friendship is ended, but my 
civility will continue. I am not humble 
enough to make any fresh complaint either to 
yourself or your mother, nor spiteful enough to 
attempt to injure or tease you. Nay, I have 
so much regard to the friendship of your excel- 
lent mother, whom I know to be most tenderly 
concerned for your interest as well as to the 
obligations of common humanity, that I will 
do my utmost to promote your improvement in 
religion and in other accomplishments as far 
as may be in my power. But.as to what you 
think of me, or the humour;you are in with 
me, I shall be as utterly ungoncerned as I am 
about honest Frank’s being ithe vapours, or 
the crying of Nanny Parsons. when she is out 
of my hearing! But if, according to my firm 
expectation, you take this friendly admonition 
as kindly as I mean its if you make it your 
future care to treat me with civility and good 
humour, and rather to bear with any tolerable 
infirmity than to quarrel when I have given 
you no affront ; in one word, if you will treat 
me just as you did twelve months . bating 
the article of so many kisses, which I will wil- 
lingly resign, I assure you, my dear, that no- 
thing which may have past shall impair the 
sincerity of my tenderness and esteem.” 
To the mother of this girl, the young minis- 
ter, at the same time, writes in this manner :— 
“* Dear Madam,—I have been seriously con- 
sidering what you said to me yesterday upon 
the road. I am sensible that some things were 
entirely just; and though perhaps others weré 
mistakes, yet I do believe that the whole was 
kindly intended, and Iam sure that if it be 
not my own fault, I may be the better even for 
those reflections, which, so far as I know my 
own temper, and can recollect my former be- 
haviour, had not in fact any solid foundation. 
I then hinted that there were some things, 
even in your behaviour, which might bear 
amendment; but I did not particularly men- 
tion them, because I was not fully master of 
my temper, and because whatever I said under 
the first smart of reproof would have looked 
like recrimination, which is so silly a method 
of defence that I should even then have been 
ashamed of it. And as I know that conversa- 
tion on these delicate subjects is very seldom 
supported with decency and good humour on 
both sides, and sometimes on neither, I thought 
it would be the best way to give you my senti- 
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is written may be more accurately weighed and 
more cautiously grounded than it could be if 
it were spoken. It is with the most awk- 
ward air that I go about to point out the 
defects of a character that I admire, and of a 
whom I love—I had almost said beyond 
any other in the world, I am sure equally with 
any one; but you yourself would readily tell 
me that you spoke to me so directly of my 
faults, not because you did not love me, but 
because you did, and because you desired to see 
me as perfect as possible. I further observe 
that I am not going to complain of your treat- 
ment of me; on the contrary, I think nothing 
can be more kind and obliging than the main 
course of it has generally been, especially since 
Ihave resided with you at Harborough, and 
hardly know that one friend of yours in the 
world, to whom I think you have behaved in a 
more engaging and agreeable manner. Nor 
would I intimate that these defects, whatever 
they are, do daily appear in your conversation ; 
on the other hand, I have known whole weeks 
— in which they have lain dormant. 
ese were weeks of perfection, and I think it 
so probable that this may be one of them, that 
I take some time from my sleep to finish this 
grave despatch, lest, if it be delayed a few hours 
longer, the admonition should seem out of date, 
and I, in the transport of fond admiration, 
should forget that I have ever seen the least 
mixture of human infirmity. With all these 
2 I will venture to add that I have 
thé time when Mrs. Jennings herself, the 
= and complaisant Mrs. Jennings, 
made some very pettish and morose answers 
to things which to my certain knowledge have 
been said without any design of affronting her, 
and that merely because some other accident 
has put her out of humour. If you should 
maintain that you ha@ some reason to be dis- 
pleased with the person to whom you made 
such a speech (which, though unknown, was 
abundantly sufficient to justify the change in 
your behaviour, which you intimated yesterday 
morning), the answer is obvious: a reason 
which is unknown to any one in the company 
is, to such a person, no reason at all; and ill 
humour founded on such a reason will appear 
tohim utterly irrational, and consequently is 
not likely to do him good, unless it be doing 
to lessen his esteem for a person whom it 
is hardly possible to admire within moderate 
limits. I have further observed some perverse 
moments, in which you are so exceedingly 
Prone to contradict those with whom you are 
at all displeased, though on the most trifling 
occasion, that you will in plain terms rather 
contradict yourself than fail of paying them 
that compliment! When you are censuring 
the faults of those whom you most sincerely 
love, you are apt to treat them with too great 
severity, and sometimes with an air of con- 
tempt, which leaves a sting behind it for a 
considerable time. To shew people that you 
are displeased with them, may be prudent, for 
it is your happiness to see many very agreeable 
Persons, who have no manner of dependence 
upon you, hurt, merely by your saying that 
you are displeased; but to shew them, in any 
instance, that you despise them, is carrying the 
matter to an ou us extremity, and may 
Probably throw them into such despair as may 
prevent their taking proper measures for their 
amendment. What you said to dear Kitty 
about my offers of matrimony was a most gra- 
ee of this, and not to be remembered 
without something of indignation, even while 
my heart is overflowing, as it now is, with the 
tenderest sentiments of friendship towards you. 





It was to a surprising degree hasty, and terri- 
bly spiteful and unjust, and the very recollec- 
tion of it makes the veins of my forehead swell 
so high that I resolve never to trust myself to 
mention it again; and I should be much hap- 
pier if I could engage never to think of it. 
The last thing, madam, which I have to men- 
tion is, that you seem so prejudiced in favour 
of your own notions, that it is one of the most 
difficult things in the world to fix a conviction 
upon you, or to procure an acknowledgment 
that you have been mistaken ; nor do you seem 
to take it very kindly when people interest 
themselves in your affairs so far as to intimate 
that they think you have in any instance been 
to blame. I heartily wish that this letter may 
not furnish a new proof of the justice of these 
suggestions! If it should, I beg that you will 
reflect upon your rising displeasure; for in 
short, madam, I will not enter into a dispute 
with you. If I were, I do verily believe that 
the subtilty and acuteness of your wit would 
puzzle me upon many of these heads, although 
it would be a r excuse. Rather, madam, 
be persuaded to look into your own heart, as 
one that would impartially examine, and by 
the amendment of an error triumph over her- 
self; and to make you the more suspicious and 
impartial in the examination, I would further 
remark, that these are not merely my own 
desultory reflections (which, with the opinion 
you have of my incapacity of judging people’s 
characters, you might perhaps despise), but 
that several persons whom you acknowledge to 
have a great deal of good sense, and who most 
intimately know you, and most sincerely love 
you, are entirely of my opinion as to every one 
of these matters, and have themselves pointed 
out many instances which the excessive fond- 
ness of my friendship might otherwise have 
overlooked. However, I hope, madam, that 
whatever you may think of the justice of this 
censure, you will have no inclination to doubt 
its kindness. It would be an injury to your 
good sense to question whether you had seen 
that, in the midst of all other failings and mis- 
takes I have been chargeable with in respect to 
others, I have always treated Mrs. Jennings 
with the tenderness of a brother and the re- 
spect of a son; or, if in any d T have 
failed in what I thought the most exact deco. 
rum, that it has been owing to an uncommon 
degree of esteem which, in conjunction with 
the natural warmth of my temper, has made 
every instance of unkindness or slight from her 
not only grievous but intolerable. My entire 
affection for you is above being expressed by 
any of those little compliments which in the 
sincerity of my heart I address to others. Let 
it suffice to say, that I acknowledge your soci- 
ety and friendship as one of the greatest com- 
forts of my life, and that every thing that is 
mine is as entirely at your service as if it were 
your own; and that every thing that is yours 
is as dear to me as if it were mine. You are 
the only person in the world to whom I write 
* dearest madam,’ and when I have written 
that—I need write no more.” 

And to a Mrs. Wingate also at the same 
period——-but this must be reserved for Satur- 
day next. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Pleasures of Anarchy, a Dramatic Poem ; 
c. &c. By the Rev. F. Newnham, Mercer- 
citizen of London. 8vo. pp. 213. London, 

1829. G. Taylor. 
Tx1s volume enjoys the distinction of being 
the greatest and most unqualified nonsense 
which we ever read. It is too absurd for 


prec rern  ) Seme ae TE 
laughter, and seems more like a production to 
prove a writ de lunatico inguirendo unnecessary, 
than really a publication which could by any 
chance find its way before the world. 

A Compendious View of the Principal Events 
in the History of Great Britain and Ireland 
in relation to the Roman Catholic Question. 
By J. Bedford. 8vo. pp. 420. London, 
1829. Simpkin and Marshall. 

A review of the principal events of this 

vitally important measure, with a brief sketch 

of the state of the countries from the period of 

Elizabeth. The writer is highly favourable to 

the ministry, and the whole of their proceedings, 

which in his opinion are eminently calculated 
to promote the best interests of the United 

Kingdom. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Netherlands’ Summer, 1829.—Prices, Rents, 

and Taxes.—New Method of Treating Cows. 

—Notabilia.—The greatest Man of the pre« 

sent Day. 

Ghent , 6th Oct. 

Mr. Ep1ToRr,—I find the whole eountry, from 
the borders of the ocean to this neighbourhood, 
in a state of frightful humidity, if not of inun- 
dation. Where I have been accustomed to 
luxuriate in the contemplation of verdant pase 
tures, smiling meadows, and lands rich in the 
bounty of nature, and proud of the ingenious 
skill of human industry, a wide and chilling 
waste of waters arrests my eye in every di- 
rection. But I must not proceed further with 
this melancholy subject; though I would have 
you and my countrymen to believe out of that 
which I could picture from what is before me, 
that there is no condition under heaven's 
canopy so miserable but. that it might be 
worse; and with this, that there are climes 
where the deluge of the summer of 1829 has 
been more intense and wasteful than that 
which has blasted the prospects of hundreds of 
our own husbandmen. 

Among the other objects of my inquiries, I 
have been anxious to arrive at a satisfactory 
comparison of prices and outgoings between 
Flanders and our own country; and I send 
you the following as a partial result of those 
inquiries: — A Flemish horse, of the first 
breed, fetches from 16/. to 20/.; a bullock, in 
full condition, weighing circa 800lbs. about 
251. ; a sheep, plump and perfect, twenty-five 
to thirty shillings for 8ulbs ; fine pork is worth 
forty to fifty shillings per hundred weight, 
and veal from forty-five to fifty shillings for 
seven score pounds. Potatoes, which are the 
chief food of the lower orders, and in common 
years sell for three shillings and sixpence to 
four shillings per two hundred weight, have; 
under the distressing circumstances of the pre- 
valent humid weather, risen to thirteen and 
fourteen shillings! In fact, the crops of this 
staff of indigent life have, at least in this 
neighbourhood, been utterly destroyed. Fine 
pasture land is worth forty to fifty guineas an 
acre, and is rented at fifty to sixty shillings. 
Wheat fetches twenty shillings per sack. Hay 
twenty-five shillings per 1000lbs, Am the 
outgoings (a price paid for the superintendencé 
of a really paternal and enlightened govern- 
ment) are a capitation tax of five shillings per 
head for all the component parts of the human 
household ; a duty of five and forty shillings for 
all horses kept for sport or recreation, and of 
twelve shillings for every horse used in post« 
ing; a tax on bread of twenty-pence per hun« 





dred pounds weight; on dogs, not used on 
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a 
fatnis, of eleven shillings and sixpence ; and on 
windows of fi each. Besides these, there 
are duties payable on ground used for building 
purposes, on every hearth in use, and a vatiety 
of other objects, with which I shall not detain 
you, in order to shew that Flanders is not the 
cheapest land on earth to dwell upon. 

eed gree you these scraps of notices on 
agticultural and fiscal heads, I shall conclude 
them with a new feature in rural economy,— 
an improvement in the system of feeding cows. 
A grazier in this neighbourhood has recently 
adopted, with much success, a new method of 
rearing this invaluable animal, and, at the same 
time, of increasing the —— powers of his 
land. He has found that by keeping the ani- 
mal constantly in the stable, and maintaining 
the temperature at an equal warmth through. 
out the year, he has obtained twice the quan- 
tity of milk. During the last seven years he 
has treated twelve cows in this manner; and 
not only has their health and thriving con- 
tinued uninterruptedly good, but he has been 
enabled to devote to other purposes three- 
fourths of the soil formerly required for their 
maintenance. It should be added, however, 
that as soon as the grass is cut and cleared, he 
has véry sensibly irrigated the soil with the 
liquid which runs off from his stables (or stalls) 
and dungheaps. This very summer, after four 
consecutive cuttings, his meadows were in far 
better condition than adjoining pastures, which 


had only been cut once, though naturally of’ 


the same quality as his own. He is extremely 
carefal in keeping his land clean of weeds, 
and temoving every description of herb which 
is not of a wholesome and nourishing nature. 
Bat I must close this “ olla podrida”’ with 
natural and subsisting wonder. The: greatest 
man of the present day is a young man, a native 
of Pitha, in'Sweden. He is in his nineteenth 
3 his stature, though his.growth is not yet 
Tenpieted, is nine feet three inches and three 
lines! and even at eight years of age, he had 
attained a height of three feet four inches ! 
Yours, &c. a. 
P.S.—The Musée Canova of Bianchi is exposed 
here for sale. It consists of beautiful and very’ 
correct imitations of Canova’s master-pieces, 
and the finest antique statues in marble-plaster ; 
an invention by which Bianchi has succeeded in 
closely reproducing the most splendid pro- 
ductions of the chisel. The price of a series of 
eight Canovas is 18/. 18s. —of the series of 
antiques, 17/.—but for single statues, it varies 
from 2/. to 4/. 
— = 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE KING. 
His Mas¥srvY, ever anxious to promote the 
drts and sciences, has latel ted to the 
British Museum a most valuable collection of 
minerals. Some of the articles in this collec- 
tion were obtained from the Hartz Mountains, 
with great care and expense, and are most rare 
and curious; particularly those which compose 
the series of silver ores, which is quite com- 
plete. What adds much to the interest of 
these specimens is, that the Museum collection 
was deficient in this branch. 





EXPEDITIONS. 
Tue Moller and Siniavin corvettes have, ac- 
cording to late accounts, arrived at Cron- 
stadt, after their three years’ voyage round the 


world. We have frequently noticed them on 
Kamscha 


shall now look for the regular details of their 
services to geography and discoveries in science. 

Accounts from Orkney state that Captain 
Ross in the Victory, steamer, had touched at 
Icelandburgh on his northward course; and 
that, with “ all well,” he bad found the season 


unusually open..( Newspapers. ) 


THE PLAGUE. 
M. pe LastTEyYRIE has received the following 
letter from M. d’Arcet, jun. : 
Tripoli in Syria, June 14th, 1829. 

The concern which you take in every thing 
which is interesting to humanity, induces me 
to communicate to you the result of some ex- 
periments which we have just made here with 
the chlorurets of oxides, in order to determine 
their action upon the virus of the plague. 

We had hardly returned to Cairo from our 
voyage in Upper and Middle Egypt, when we 
learned that the plague was raging at Tripoli, 
in Syria. Though it was our duty to remain 
in Egypt, we could not resist the desire of 
going to Tripoli, in order to make some trials, 
the result of which was doubtful until the 
plague should manifest itself at Cairo or at 
Alexandria, which is not the case every year ; 
and which, indeed, sometimes only appears at 
long intervals. 

We consequently set off for Damietta, and 
from thence for Berut and Tripoli. We 
have been at this latter place a fortnight ; and 
our experiments relative to the disinfection of 
clothes are finished. 

The most important point was to convince 


resist the action of chlorurets; and in order 
to leave no doubt upon the matter, it was ne- 
cessary to make trial of the chlorurets upon 
clothes covered with perspiration, pus, and 
blood, left at their death by the persons at- 
tacked with the plague. 

We requested the vice-consul to procure us 
six coats, which he bought of the relations of 
six individuals who had died of the plague the 
previous evening and the evening before that. 
With respect to the infection of these clothes 
there could be no doubt; they were spotted 
with blood, matter, and perspiration. After 
the vice-consul had made a proces verbal of the 
state in which they were, I immersed them for 
sixteen hours in a solution of chloruret of soda 
at 0°5 of the chlorometer of M. Gay Lussac ; 
and when they were dry, each of us put on 
a shirt next to the skin, and then the rest of 
the clothing. The spots still remained ; but 
they were by no means so dark: we went to 
bed in this clothing, and wore it eighteen 
hours. The experiment was made eight days 
ago, and none of us have experienced the least 
attack from it. 

That the mode of disinfection adopted has 
completely answered the intention, is, I think, 
proved by these facts in a positive manner. 
As each of us has a different constitution, this 
is another proof of the efficacy of the solution. 

We are going to make another attempt to- 
morrow, by administering to persons attacked 
with the plague the chloruret of soda inter- 
nally, and also by friction, in lotions, &c. We 
dare not, however, hope for success from this 
remedy as a medicament against a disorder so 
terrible, and which for three years past has 
unceasingly ravaged the population of Tripoli. 

To-morrow we stiall also begin to perform 
dissections, which, however, will present the 
greatest difficulties, in consequence of the fa- 
naticism of the Turks ; though we have some 
hope that, sooner or later, the use of chlorurets 





their way, at Alashka, tka, Behring’ 
Straits, the Caroline Islands, &c, Ke, ani 


of oxide will be adopted by this people, who be- 


ourselves whether the pestilential virus would, 


gin to abandon fatalism, and to follow the exam. 
ple of Europeans, by performing quaraatine. 
HEADS. 
Havine in two recent Gazettes paid our 
sing tribute to the subject of phrenology, 
t will be no inconsistent appendage to quote 
** a comparative éstimate respecting the dimen. 
sions of the head of the inhabitants in several 
counties of England.” 

The male head in England, at maturity, 
averages from 6} to 7§ in diameter; the me. 
dium and most general size being 7 inches, 
The female head is smaller, varying from 63 to 
7, or 73, the medium male size. Fixing the 
medium of the English head at 7 inches, there 
can be no difficulty in distinguishing the por. 
tions of society above from those bélow that 
méasurement. 

London.—The majority of the higher classes 
are above the medium, while amongst the lower 
it is very rare to find a large head. 

Spitalfields Weavers have extremely small 
heads, 64, 6§, 63, being the prevailing admea- 
surements. 

Coventry.—Almost exclusively peopled by 
weavers, the ‘same facts are peculiarly observed. 

Hertfordshire, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfotk, 
contain a larger proportion of small heads than 
any part of the empire; Essex and Hertford. 
shire, particularly. 7 inches in diameter ts 
here, as in Spitalfields and Coventry, quite 
unusual. 6§ and 6} are more general ; and 63, 
the usual size for a boy of six years of age, is 
frequently to be met with here in the fill! ma- 
turity of manhood. 

Kent, Surrey, and Sussex.An increase of 
size of the usual average is observed; and the 
inland counties, in general, are nearly upon 
‘the same scale. 

Devonshire and Cornwall.—The heads of 
full sizes. 

Herefordshire. — Superior to the London 
average. 

Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, and 
Northumberland, have more large ‘heads, in 
proportion, than any part of the country. 

Scotland.—The full-sized head is known to 
be possessed by the inhabitants; their mea- 
surement ranging between 7% and 7} even to 
8 inches ; this extreme size, however, is rare. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. 

[The renovated attention which the works of this cele- 
brated pee have excited at the present period, will 
render the following notices even more than 
they are in their intrinsic character, and we 
them with much pleasure.—Eb. } 

To the Editor, &c. 

S1r,—It is somewhere said, that if all the mo- 
numents of the human race were annihilated 
except the works of Shakespeare, beings of 
another sphere descending upon our globe 
might from them learn what man had been. 
With equal justice may the remark be applied 
to the delineation of Scottish manners, and the 
Scottish peasantry of a by-gone in the 
works of the Author of Waverley. Yet it is 
only by persons who retain a recollection of 
those distant days, that the accurate and deep- 
toned intensity of such portraitures can be 
duly and feelingly appreciated. 

In his day and generation Andrew Gem- 
mells was not one of the least conspicuous of 
his tribe ; and it may probably gratify many of 
your readers to learn a few particulars of the 
prototype of Edie Ochiltree, with which his 
biographer appears to be unacquainted. 

Andrew Gemmells was not a Blue 
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————— — 
at Sheriff-Muir in the subsequent reign, and 
was not a little proud of his military exploits. 
On this last occasion he had taken from the 
dead body of a foreign trooper a watch, which he 
aly wore and was delighted to exhibit. 
It was encased in yellow metal, pinchbeck per- 
haps, and of larger dimensions than even the 
dumsy horologe of that period. Though the 
most familiar haunts of Andrew were amidst 
the hills and dales of the Scottish Border, his 
wanderings were not confined to those dis- 
triets alone. With the Highlands he was in- 
timately acquainted; and often attended New- 
market, where he was well known, and his 
jadgment said to be highly estimated amongst 
the amateurs of the turf. He was tall—his 
countenance strongly marked—and his tread 
firm even in advanced life; but the present 
writer does not associate the idea of elegance 
with the attitudes of this itinerant ;—his mo- 
tions might perhaps, however, be more free 
and agile in youth. Andrew was not only an 
adept at games of hazard, but reckoned one of 
the best draught-players in Teviotdale; and 
few of the Border aristocracy of that day 
thought it a degradation to engage in a contest 
of skill with the mendicant at his favourite 
@, even without the intervention of a win- 
w-sill. In the farm-steadings, the ingenuity 
of Gemmells oft supplied the want of a dam- 
brode* by drawing checkers with soft keel 
(chalk) on any piece of wood which might be 
in the way, and employing chucky-stanes (peb- 
bles) and baubees (halfpence) as draught-men. 
Of the powers of his mind, the writer was then 
too young and too ignorant to judge; but the 
late Lord Kaimes used to be delighted with 
the keenness of his sarcasms, and to observe, 
that at a knock-down argument Gemmells might 
match the General Assembly itself. The last 
time the writer saw this wonderful man was at 
Hassendean Burn, in Teviotdale. Among the 
visitors was the late Mrs. Scott of Wauchope, 
the friend and correspondent of Burns. With 
this clever and somewhat eccentric female, who 
delighted to see human nature in all its phases, 
Gemmells was a great favourite; and at her de- 
sire he was ushered into the parlour. Though 
at this period far on his descent in the down-hill 
path of life, he had recently got a set of new 
teeth. They were of a pearly whiteness, but 
small, thin planted, and in every respect resem- 
bled the first or milk-teeth of infancy ; and when 
the old man smiled, imparted a ludicrous, or 
rather a somewhat hideous, expression to his 
weather-beaten countenance, 

The supposition of the Author of Waverley 
regarding his death, though strictly in keeping 
with his erratic habits, is widely at variance 
with the manner in which his days actually 
terminated. He had been in the habit for 
several years, probably finding his strength 
somewhat diminished, of spending his winters 
in the house of a widow at Dunse. His winter 
stores consisted of a small keg of whisky, a 
ten-pint barrel of twopenny, and his hoarded 
awmous of oatmeal and cheese. Each week he 
purchased a quantity of meat, which he cooked 
at once; and thus in ease and comfort passed 
the dreary period of frost and snow, amusing 
the old and delighting the young with a re- 
petition of his adventures ;—for Andrew always 
had a numerous circle round his cheerful ingle 
in the cold winter nights. 

en the snows melted, and the voice of 
the cuckoo was heard in the fields, the old 
man recommenced his wanderings; but from 
his last excursion he returned earlier and more 





* The vernacular term for a draught-table. 





enfeebled than usual, and shortly afterwards 
resigned his life at the advanced age of 106. 

Andrew Gemmells might be termed a rich 
man: he was a bachelor, or at least had no| 
child ; but he used to talk of a nephew, whom 
he had put up in a snug little farm, the writer 
believes somewhere amongst the Lammer.| 
muir hills. 

In addition to the foregoing reminiscences of 
Andrew Gemmells, the writer has since been 
informed by a friend, who recollects him well, 
that this nondescript in the field of Scottish 
mendicity, not only for many years regularly 
visited Newmarket, but betted high, and for 
the most part successfully. He was also, it 
seems, a constant attendant at Millfield and 
Caverton-Edge races, and familiar with many 
of the distinguished members of the Caledonian 
Hunt. He usually travelled with considerable 
sums about his person, as noticed by the Author 
of Waverley; but so cunningly concealed in 
some part of his grotesque habiliments, as to 
elude casual detection. He was once seen 
seated in a secluded nook in the grounds be- 
longing to Sir James Nasmyth, forming his 
treasure into a clue, or roll, by ingeniously 
enveloping it in a covering of worsted yarn. 
While thus en > some idlers passing 
through a hedge beheld him dispose of — 
after guinea in this way, till they reckoned 
nearly seventy ; when one of them roared out— 
“Whar gat ye a’ thae guineas, Andrew ?” 
“ Guineas! ye rogues!’ quoth the beggar ; 
‘* they’re a’ baubees, new baubees every ane 0” 
them !” 

For several seasons during the latter period 
of his life he had relinquished his’ trusty staff, 
and performed his perambulations on a white 
pony. One eye protruded so as’ to rest on his 
cheek,* and the vision of the other was 
greatly impaired; but his spirit of sarcasm 
was untamed, and he used not only to descant 
on the badness of the times towards the mem- 
bers of his craft, but to prophesy the downfal 
of the farmers, from the gaiety and love of 
finery which about this period began to creep 
in amongst their wives and daughters. Could 
Andrew look up now, the Border would seem 
to him like fairy-land :—but enough, the times 
change, and we change with them. 

London, October Ist, 1829. A. C. Hart. 


Skene’s existing Localities of the Waverley 
Novels. 

Amone the numberless illustrations of the 
Waverley Romances, we think this little series 
of Sketches has not yet attracted much notice. 
Mr. Skene, of Rubeslaw in Aberdeenshire, is 
well known in the North as a Scottish an- 
tiquary and amateur artist of great distinction : 
the life-long friendship between him and Sir 
Walter Scott is immortalised in one of the 
charming epistles dedicatory of Marmion. It 
will surprise no one who has read those 
beautiful lines, to hear that it was in the 
company of Mr. Skene that Sir Walter per- 
formed most of the youthful peregrinations 
which qualified him to be, in the sequel, the 
national poet and novelist of his country. 
What he was viewing with the eye of a poet, 
his friend was not less indefatigable in re- 
cording with his pencil ; and the present etchings 
arefaithfully executed after these drawings, made 
long ago, when probably neither of the fellow- 
wanderers dreamt of any thing but their per- 
sonal amusement. To our view, no illua- 
trations, so called, the work of artists drawing 
from theit own fancy, can be so well entitled as 

* Probably in consequence of the disease termed by 
surgeons staphyloma. a 





these to be bound up with Sir Walter’s new 
edition, to the size of which they are exactly 
adapted. They are accompanied with a few 
pages, in which Mr. Skene simply and mo- 
destly describes the circumstances under which 
the originals were traced in the days of other 
years; and which therefore form, in fact, 
supplementary notes to the author’s. prefaces, 
and may be very advantageously added to the 
end of each successive volume. 

We have no doubt what we have said will 
be quite sufficient to cause the immediate 
consumption of these etchings ; and little more, 
that Mr. Skene would do well to have them 
re-outlined on steel. The spirit and elegance 


of the performances are not less remarkable 
than their fidelity; and they are given, as the 
best things now-a-days must be, very cheaply.* 








PINE ARTS. 
" NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Illustrations to the Iris, from Paintings by 

ancient Masters. S. Low; and Hurst, 

Chance, and Co. 
THESE Illustrations are eleven in number, 
(including the titular vignette). We briefly 
adverted to them in the last Gazette, and we 
now proceed to notice a few of the most 
striking. In the front rank of these is “‘ The 
Raising of Lazarus,” engraved by A. W. 
Warren, from a picture by J. Lievens. «This 
is the celebrated picture which Mr. Fuseli, in 
his Lectures on Painting, justly points Out-as a 
singular example of simplicity and sublimity, 
both in composition and in expression. - It is 
difficult to retain such high qualities in so 
small a compass; but Mr. Warren has done all 
that could possibly be expected; and has been 
especially successful in preserving the Rem- 
brandt-like grandeur of the general effect. 
We believe that the picture is at present in 
the possession of Mr. Knowles, of the Navy 
Office.—‘“* Madonna and Child,” engraved by 
R. Graves, from a picture by Murillo. The 
original of this print is well known as one of 
the sweetest ornaments of the Dulwich Gal- 
lery. Mr. Graves has engraved it with great 
skill. The playfulness of line, and lightness of 
effect, in the Madonna’s drapery are 
charming.“ St. John in the Wilderness,” 
engraved by W. Ensom, from a picture by 
Carlo Cignani. We have seldom seen the tone 
and texture of flesh,—one of the greatest 
difficulties of the art,—more happily rendered 
upon either copper or steel.—* The Flight 
into Egypt,” engraved by W. R. Smith, from 
a picture by Claude. One of Claude’s richest 
compositions, sweetly engraved by Mr. Smith, 
—‘* Head of Christ,” engraved by W. Hume 
phrys, from a picture by Carlo Dolci. Mr. 
Humphrys has done great justice to the meek 
ness and veneration which charagterise this 
fine work of Carlo Dolci’s.—The remaining 
plates of this pleasing little collection, all of 
which have more or less merit, but. do not call 
for particular commendation, are, ‘‘ Christ exe 
pounding the Law,” engraved by E. Smith, 
from a picture by Leonardo da Vinci; ‘‘ Christ 
in the Garden of Gethsemane,” engraved by 





* Sir Walter Scott’s forthcoming History of Scotland, 
from the earliest historic records down to the union of 
the crowns, is not, like the series of Tales of a 
Grandfather, avowedly selected and adapted for 
persons,—but undertaken with a different view, fora 
different class of readers. It is intended to form a part 
of the History of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in six 
small octavo volumes, which we have already menti 
in our Literary Notices: Sir James Mackintosh doing 
+ ngland, and T. Moore, Ireland. The History of Scot- 

nd is announced for publication in November; and we 

that the History of England is tn the press : 
Dr. Cyclopedia. 
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from an antique 


picture of L. Caracci; “ 


Baroccio; and “ a Magdalen,” en 
8. , from a picture by Carlo Dolci. 


The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. By Mrs. Halls. 
P 


p- 228. 
AnoTHER of the younglings of the Annual 


flock has just reached us, but too late for far- 


ther notice than to say, that it seems, on'a 


hasty glance, to be superior to its. predecessor 
from the same hand—certainly in ‘its pictorial, 
and apparently in its literary features. It has 
oe the fashion for us elderly people to 
wish ourselves young again; and these pretty 
and pleasing books supply another inducement 
to the natural desire. 


The Illustrations of Friendship’s Offering 
are before us, and consist of much variety and 
beauty of subject. We shall notice them in 
our next. 


Mock Election, King’s Bench; No. I., High- 
Sheriff; Study for his Majesty’s Picture. 
Drawn on stone by B. R. Haydon. Dickin- 


son. 
Tue great advantage of the lithographic pro- 
cess, in enabling an artist to multiply the 
productions of his genius, without the slightest 
diminution of their original qualities, were 
never more strikingly manifested than in this 
ighly characteristic print ; in which the chalk 
ig “~ * with a freedom and a vigour which 
at once denote that thé porte-crayon has been 
held by a master.* 
ANTIQUITIES IN ETRURIA. 
THE following is a more detailed account of 
some of the monuments of antiquity discovered 
among the tumuli and ruins of the Etruscan 
cities of Tarquinii and Vulci,a day and a half’s 
journey from Rome, along the sea-coast: to 
which the finding of extensive fresco paintings 
of three tombs in the city of Tarquinii gave rise, 
in the summer of 1827. Two of them had al- 
ready been opened by a private individual of 
the city of Corento, when Baron von Stack- 
elberg and Mr. Kestner, Hanoverian chargé 
@affaires, were induced to exert themselves for 
the preservation of these valuable remains. The 
two uncovered tombs were surrounded by a 
frieze covered with paintings highly attractive, 
from their various representations of ancient 
manners, Etruscan fights, garnes, repasts, &c. ; 
but still more interesting in consequence of the 
perfection which they display in-a hitherto al- 
most unknown branch of Etfuscan paintings. 
One of the frescoes is in a style which, every 
where out of Etruria, is denominated the old 
Greek ; the other, though inferior to the former, 
is excellent, and exhibits a rich contribution of 
Etruscan inscriptions. The opening of a third 
tomb, the remarkable drawings of which are 
not equal in point of art, was a subsequent 





* We have been sorry to see our advertis 
occupied for a week or two with a di 

of hii ; and we trust that as Mr. Hullmandel (the 

able lthographer of this Fane print) has replied to the 

Mr. Coindet thought himself called 

upon to make in defence of his absent partner, there will 

words between them. It is a pity to see 

‘ession in contro- 


less attracted by the charms of 


turned to account, exerted their utmost endea- 
vours to preserve and make known the three 
great fresco paintings. Their excellent draw- 
ings are, we hope, to be (if not already) pub- 
lished, especially as the account given of these 
discoveries in the Journal des Savans is very 
imperfect. 
The opening of these tombs led to the know- 
ledge of the important collections of painted 
vases and remarkable bronzes which were in 
the possession, partly of the town of Corento, 
and partly of private persons. Among the 
amateurs at Rome was the Prussian aulic 
counsellor Dorow, who not only laid the 
foundation of an extensive collection of an- 
tiquities of his own, but, as usually happens on 
the appearance of foreign collectors in that 
country, gave occasion for new and very 
successful researches. These were prosecuted 
with peculiar activity in the spring of 1828, in 
the terri of the ancient town of Vulci, near 
Canino. Clandestine excavations, undertaken 
by a steward of the Prince of Canino, who has 
since absconded, brought to light a mass of 
painted vases, in the style of those of Magna 
Grecia, which nobody had suspected to exist 
in the neighbourhood of Rome—and which 
were p by counsellor Dorow. Sub- 
sequent excavations have been made, by order 
of the Prince of Canino and Messrs. Candellori, 
Campanari, and Feoli, which, on a rough esti- 
mate, have brought to light, within the course 
of a year, about eight hundred of these painted 
Greek vases. None of these ‘collections, how- 
ever, contain so many distinguished speci- 
mens, even of the finest*style' of Greek art, 
as the first mentioned; which, after satis- 
fying Lucien Buonaparte, who complained of 
the irregular manner in which it was pur- 
chased, remains in the possession of M. Do- 
row. 
If we consider that all the Etruscan paint- 
ings hitherto known, though their number is 
indeed considerable, consisted only of bas-re- 
liefs on sarcophagi, most of them belonging to 
an age when the arts were on their decline, 
and of a considerable number of bronzes, among 
which there were very few of much merit—it 
is evident how important these beautiful paint- 
ings, and this extraordinary number of antiqui- 
ties, obtained in a few months from a classic 
soil where no trace of any thing of the kind 
had before been seen, must be to the antiquary 
and lover of ancient art. It would be hazard. 
ous to affirm that Etruscan skill and ingenuity 
appear to greater advantage in consequence of 
these discoveries; but we certainly see that an 
important branch of the art was exercised either 
by Etruscan or Greek artists in flourishing 
provinces of ancient Etruria, and frequently 
employed in ornamenting their sepulchres. 
In the great fresco painting in one of the 
tombs at Corento, numerous inscriptions of 
beautiful single ‘figures perfectly correspond 
with the Etruscan characters with which we 
are already acquainted by. sarcophagi and 
bronzes; and if we never meet with this writ- 
ing on the numerous vases of Tarquinii and 
Vulci, but Greek inscriptions very frequently, 
we may suppose that all these monuments of 
art in the coast of Etruria originated with 
Greek artists —and still farther, considering 
the great number of vases and the genuine 
Greek style of the first fresco in Corento, that 





are sure no jealousies need be excited among them, espe- 
such as are so extensively employed 
oo be FT _ ly employed as Engelmann’s 
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in the| prize of Messrs. Kestner and Von Stackelberg, 
collection of C. Alders, Esq.; *‘ Infant Christ | who, th 
with flowers,” engraved by S. Sangster, from | new acquisitions than by the importance of those 
a picture by Carlo Dolci; ‘* the Incredulity of | which lay within grasp and had not yet been 
St. Thomas,” engraved by W~ Raddon, from a 
agar and Ishmael,” 
engraved by E. Smith, from a picture by F. 
ved by 


SKETCHES OP SOCIETY. 


PRESENT STATE OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


[The following, from a private friend residing at Con. 
stantinople, gives the most particular and 
account we have any where met with of the state of 
that city on the near approach of the enemy. We 
could hardly have a more interesting sketch of living 
society ; but some of the facts further indicate matters 
of considerable national importance. | 


Constantinople, Sept. 4, 1829, 
AcarinsT the opinion of most people here, 
from the events of the last month, the Russian 
army has stopped short of this place; and the 
emperor appears to be inclined to moderation, 
The fulfilment of the treaty of Ackermann is, I 
believe, what he demands. The question of 
Greece is of course to be settled, and the frais 
de la guerre to be paid: this last will press 
heavily on the Sultan,— not so much, I should 
imagine, on his purse, as on his avarice ; for he 
must have treasures—since, for ages, the wealth 
of the empire has merged in the seraglio. If 
the Pashas, by oppression, extort riches, the 
Sultan, who argues that all their profits are de. 
rived from his favour, retakes his own; if the 
Armenian bankers become wealthy, the Greek 
princes opulent—by virtue of the bow-string, or 
exile, he is their heir; in short, Turkey is his 
appanage, and its inhabitants his property; 
and, excepting the great Asiatic families of Og. 
lou, no man can call the purse in his pocket 
his own, nor depend upon the land he has cul- 
tivated descending to his children. General 
Diebitsch is encamped round Adrianople (of 
which place he is the master), with about 
40,000 troops ; his advance occupies Demotico, 
a town on the Marizzo (ancient Hebrus), six 
hours to the southward of the former: and in 
other garrisuns, this side of the Balkan, he 
may have 16,000 more men: reinforcements 
are crossing the mountains.. HisYarmy, on dit, 
is superb, and its discipline exemplary ; every 
thing is paid for, and the Cossacks are not per- 
mitted to proceed on the advanced guards, for 
fear of their marauding propensities. The va- 
rious towns are perfectly tranquil, the pashas 
or mousseleims are allowed to act as civil go- 
vernors ; and were it not for the circumstance 
of being disarmed, the Moslems would hardly 
know the presence of an enemy. They wel- 
comed them as friends, and, without a murmur, 
gave in their arms,—those sure pledges of a 
warlike nation. For the last week Constanti- 
nople exhibits a reign of terror: what the 
sword of the enemy, plague, and famine spare, 
the executioner removes. Nightly, hundreds 
are strangled, and thrown into the sea of Mar. 
mora; and every day numbers of the better 
class are beheaded in the streets, and left 
where they fall, for a public example. At every 
turn one sees an execution, or beholds a head- 
less corpse. Thisis characteristic: the sufferer, 
unbound and unbandaged, kneels to receive 
the fatal blow—the body is then stretched 
on its back —the head placed under its right 
arm, and on the breast the sentence is laid. 
The causes of this well-timed and necessary 
severity are as follow:—On the rapid ap- 
proach of the Russians, the janizaries every 
where shewed their untameable spirit ; they 
rose in various parts of the kingdom, and in 
this city formed a plot to fire it from end to 
end, assassinate the guards of the Sultan, de- 
pose him, and elevate his youngest son on the 
ruins. Their mutinous feelings were too 
openly declared not to be observed. The 
news of the capture of Adrianople, and the 
complete evidence of the conspiracy, were 
known on the same day; the Sultan imme- 
diately took his measures, — sent plenipoten- 





they were probably Greeks who colonised in 
Etruria. 





tiaries (the teftadar and an ulema) to the Rus- 
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—— 
sian. camp, and unsheathed the sword of justice. 
His officers, in disguise, frequent the places of 
ic. resort, and. wo.to the on whom 
suspicion attaches,——his head rolls! Incon- 
ceivable is the panic impressed on Constan- 
tinople, and fearful the anticipation of the 
slaughter of the janizaries which must take 
‘They shew that no terms can be 
kept with them, and they must receive another 
severe lesson : 30,000 heads fell the last time— 
another such weeding may quell their turbu- 
lence. 


BUONAPARTE’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


Tue following is the translation of a letter, 
dated ** Albenga, 16th Germinal (6th of April), 
1796, written by Buonaparte to a favourite 
fair in Paris. He had left Paris on the 4th of 
March, thirty-three days before: the battle of 
Montenotte took place on the 12th of April, 
and that of Millesimo on the 14th. 

“Tt isan hour after midnight, a letter has 
just been brought to me, the contents are 
afflicting, ¥! soul is affected by them,—they 
announce the death of Chauvet. He was 
chief commissary-general of the army; you 
have seen him with Barras. Sometimes, my 
dear friend, I feel the necessity of consoling 
myself by writing to you, the thoughts of 
whom have so powerful an influence on the 
moral state of my ideas, to whom I can pour 
out my troubles. What is the future? What 
is the past? What are we? What magical 
fluid surrounds us, and hides from us the 
things which it behoves us to know? We are 
bern, we live, we die, amidst wonders. Is it 
astonishing, that priests, astrologers, and quacks, 
have profited by this singular circumstance, to 
take the direction of our opinions, and to direct 
them in conformity to their own passions ?— 
Chauvet is dead. “He was attached to me; he 
had rendered essential services to the country. 
His last words were, that he was setting off to 
join me. Yess I see. his shade, it wanders 
about me, it sighs in the air. His soul is in 
the clouds ; it will be propitious to my destiny, 
But, fool that Iam! I weep over friendship ; 
and who can tell me that I may not have 
already to shed inconsolable tears? Soul of 
my existence, write to me by every courier; I 
cannot otherwise live. I am very much oc- 
cupied here. Beaulieu is moving his army ; 
we are in each other’s presence. I am a little 
fatigued ; for I am every night on horseback. 
Adieu! adieu! adieu! I am going to devote 
myself to thee in sleep. Sleep consoles me; it 
places me by your side; I lock you in my 
arms. But, on awaking, alas! I find myself 
three hundred leagues. from you! Say every 
thing for me to Barras, Tallien, and his wife.” 








DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


On Monday this theatre opened, and Miss 
Fanny Kemble, as we announced, made her 
début in Juliet. It was, we rejoice to say, one 
of those great and auspicious hits which form 
an epoch in the Drama; an event at a criti- 
cal period which is very likely to do much 
towards restoring the circumstances of this 
theatre. The young lady possesses every qua- 
lification for the stage,—a countenance capable 
of varied expression, a ul person, a fine 
voice, elegance of action, and, above all, intelli- 
gence of mind and enthusiasm of character. 
So gifted, it is not surprising that her per- 
formance of Juliet should create the strong 
sensation it has created with the public, and 
that every tongue should proclaim her the 


rising Siddons of the day. Indeed she is not 
only a creature of the highest promise, but 
already fills that void which has for years been 
lamented on the stage. Covent Garden is 
crowded to witness this gratifying sight, and 
every thing seems to contribute to render the 
extraordinary success of Miss Kemble a matter 
of general delight. . As the play offers no sub- 
ject for critical remark, we shall only add, that 
in Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kemble, Abbott, 
Warde, Duruset, Meadows, Keeley, and Da- 
venport, the parts of Mercutio, Lady Capulet, 
Romeo, Friar Lawrence, Paris, the Apothe- 
cary, Peter, and the Nurse, lost none of their 
wonted attractions. 

On Tuesday the Provoked Husband, ex- 
tremely well cast, brought another overflow to 
this no longer to be called un-fortunate house ; 
the novelties being Miss Ellen Tree as Lady 
Townly, Miss Lawrence (from Manchester) as 
Lady Grace, and Miss Nelson (of Country Girl 
celebrity) as Miss Jenny. The play was alto- 
gether so well performed as to remind us of the 
better times of the better comedies. In the 
after-piece of Therese, Miss Kelly, who has 
kindly volunteered ten nights gratuitously in 
aid of the Covent Garden fund, personated the 
heroine most affectingly. On Wednesday Ro- 
meo and Juliet was repeated with prodigious 
éclat ; and on Thursday the Clandestine Mar- 
riage introduced Mr. Jones, from Edinburgh, 
as Lord Ogleby. The character is too artificial 
to allow us to estimate an actor’s abilities from 
it: as faras we can judge, Mr. Jones is a cle- 
ver, but not first-rate, comedian. M. Drouet, 
who has contributed his services to the fund,* 
played. the ‘* Huntsman’s Chorus,” on the 
flute, with wonderful execution. To-night a 
tausical comedy in two acts is to be performed, 

DRURY\LANE. 

In this theatre, as in the other, great ac- 
tivity has prevajled, and novelties are the order 
of the hour. On Monday Miss Faucit made 
her second appearance in Ophelia; and gave 
additional proofs of high talent and capacity. 
She is a charming actress; and will occupy a 
distinguished place in the profession she has 
chosen. On Wednesday she acted Jessy Oat. 
lands in the most pleasing manner. Mr. In- 
cledon, the son of our old favourite, has left 
the farm for the stage, and come out very 
appropriately in Young Meadows. His voice 
is sweet and flexible, and his reception has 
been of a flattering description. Mr. Ducrow 
has also been astonishing the audiences here 
by assuming the shapes of ancient statues: it 
is a curious and interesting study. We are 
happy to observe Mr. Sinclair announced for 
last night (Trumore, in the Lord of the 
Manor): and to-night a new tragedy, called 
Epicharis, from the pen of Mr. Lister, the 
successful author of several good novels, is 
announced. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Tue first monthly concert for the season took 
place at the rooms of this Institution on the 
morning of our last publication. The progres- 
sive improvement of many of the young mu- 
sicians appeared to have given much satisfac- 
tion to the committee of management. In 
Miss Childe it .was peculiarly striking,—and 
especially in her-execution of the recitative 
which precedes the first finale to La Clemenza 
di Tito. Seguin also keeps up to his promise 
of being a first-rate singer: Crevelli has, in- 





* The oy ey at the King’s Theatre, on Friday, 
in which Miss Paton and Malibran sang, produced above 
500/. to this subscription. 








— — 
deed, reason to be proud of his pupils. We 
think this establishment does not meet with 
that encouragement which it merits. 





VARIETIES. 

Opium. — The white poppy is cultivated 
with great success in the neighbourhood of 
Seville: a Spanish gentleman, named Olivera, 
last year produced from his garden two pounds 
of very fine opium. 

The Liver.—Various experiments made by 
M. Piorry, the inventor of the plessimétre, 
have led him to attribute to the liver the of- 
fice of being a reservoir for the blood. 

Improved Candle-wicks.—The invention of 
the hollow candle-wick, which in our last Ga- 
zette we ascribed to M. Hebuba, a candle. 
manufacturer at Paris, ought, we believe, to 
be attributed’ to the Rev. Hans Sloane, of 
Cork. Nothing can be more simple than this 
invention, which is merely to produce a current 
of air through the candle ;—of course a candle. 
stick so constructed as to admit the air is re- 
quired. Mr. Soane has made some experi- 
ments as to the relative quantity of light pro. 
duced by candles of various descriptions made 
with the hollow and with the ordinary wick ; 
and the result has been in all cases in favour 
of the latter in an extraordinary degree. An.« 
other advantage is in some cases the economy 
of this invention, as candles manufactured 
with the hollow wick from the worst kind of 
kitchen-stuff will burn without guttering. 

Exotics.—Most of the exotics which were 
selected by M. Boursault at Kew, in 1827, are 
now in a healthy state at Paris. Other plants 
have also been propagated from the seeds and 
cuttings. 

Antiquities. — The Bulletin des Sciences 
Historiques contains an account of the dis- 
covery of some antiquities at Vienne, in 
France. Amongst other things, were two 
figures in bronze representing Atlas and Mer. 
cury : they have been deposited in the Museum, 
Not far from the spot there were found a 
glass urn and some phials, which have also, 
been sent to the Museum. A gold ring was 
near the latter; but it was taken away by the 
workmen. A few years ago, M. Vernay found 
in his garden a square piece of marble of nine 
or ten inches, on which was cut the following 
inscription :— 

L. VALERIUS VITALIS VIVOS SIBI ET 

SVIS FECIT. 

Paris. —The Provisional Chamber of De- 
puties in Paris is to be ready by the 20th of 
December. It is to be built for 114,000 
francs, which is 36,000 francs less than the 
government architects estimated. The con- 
tract for the building was by tender. The 
estimate for the new chamber.is two millions 
of francs. 

Royal Travelling. —A French paper (La 
Tribune des Départemens) gives the following 
calculation of the posting expenses of the 
visit of the King of — to 
France. At each relay (the relays are three 
hundred and five in number) there are 
to be 100 horses and fifty postilions, which 
will cost, in going and returning, 3,750 francs 
per relay; making a total of 1,143,750f.,—a 
pretty large sum for a king with an almost 
exhausted treasury. 

Rewards. — The University of Paris has 
lately distributed a great number of silver and 
bronze medals, by way of encouragement to 
the candidates of different heads of public and 
private schools. 

New Melon.—The small sweet melon of 
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Cyprus, which was introduced into France 
thirty-five years ago, but which has been until 
lately cultivated in very few gardens, is now 
grown by many in the environs o 
Paris, and accounted by them very superior to 
any other sort of melon. ‘ 

Major Laing.—M. Rousseau, the ex-French 
consul at Tripoli, has arrived at Marseilles, 

where he was performing quarantine: it is to 
be hoped that he will be commanded publicly 
to clear away the heavy imputations under 
which he labours with respect to the murder of 
Major Laing, and the possession of his papers. 

Ship P ty and Life Preserver.—It must 
now be a mistake, to say there is nothing new 
under the sun. An artist of the name of 
Gent declares that he has invented, manu- 
factures, and sells an “ instrument,” the use 
of which, to use his own (not very gramma- 
tical) language, is “* such, that should a ship 
or vessel at sea spring a leak, and cannot be 
got at, on account of the cargo not being able 
to be moved in time to save the ship from 
sinking, which is so frequent the case, any one 
on board can be with safety let down, and 
examine the whole of the ship’s bottom, from 
head to stern, then with ease is able to stop the 
fracture in a short time, and more effectually 
than it could be stopped frum within, and the 
ship, lives, and cargo saved ; for this purpose I 
have a swinging-stage, so contrived, that a man 
can sit and work with safety; and further, 
should the accident happen at night, I have 
invented a lantern, with a light in it, that 
will burn for many hours, and give a 7 
strong light, for the man to take down wit 
him, by which means he is able to work at any 
time; and still further, should a ship founder, 
and go down in any common depth of water, 
then, by the use of this instrument, one or 
more of the men will be able to recover the 
whole of the cargo, which without it must be 
for ever lost.”»—-And also that “* if a person, or 
any thing of value, fall over-board in dock or 
river, they can be recovered in the course of a 
few minutes at furthest; and is so portable, 
that a child may carry it, and a small box or 
bag will hold it.” Now that we may walk on 
the top or at the bottom of the water, and 
travel by steam over land or sea—we repeat it, 
it must be a mistake to say there is nothing 
new under the sun. 

Roman Crookedness.—Many of the women 
in Rome, of the middling and lower classes, 
have one shoulder higher than another. This 
is attributed to a custom among the Roman 
mothers of thumping the backs of their young 
female children, in order to make them grow. 

Assassinations.—It is said that in the papal 
states, under the reign of Pius VI., from 1775 
to 1800, there were no fewer than eighteen 
thousand persons assassinated; being, upon 
the average, about two a-day ! 

Italian Noblesse —At Naples, Florence, and 
Rome, the noblesse, being indi by lazi- 
neds to look into their own’ affairs, have been 
ruined by their men of business. At Venice 
they are in a state of Long before 
1797, the Venetian nobles were able to main- 
tain themselves only by an abuse of their 
power. For example, they paid no taxes. 

The Blind.—A paper on a system of noc. 
turnal —- for the use of persons deprived 
of sight, by M. Barbier, has been submitted by 
the French Academy to the consideration of a 


committee. The same system is applicable to| meticians. 


persons whose sight is weakened by age. 


To Preserve Grapes.—Take a well-bound| child, has joined several of the principal in- 
cask, from which the head is to be removed,{ habitants of Palermo in soliciting from the 


layer of 


pes to prevent their touching each 
other. 


t on t 


year. When used, in order to restore their 
freshness, cut the stalk of each bunch, and 
place it in wine, as flowers are placed in water. 
—Journal des Connaissances Usuelles. 
Calculating Child.—A child, seven years old, 
named Vincent Zuccaro, has lately been ex- 
citing public astonishment at Palermo. Born 
of poor parents, and uninstructed, he possesses 
an extraordinary facility in calculation. He 
comprehends, and works quickly, and as if by 
instinct, all the combinations of numbers 
which depend on arithmetic. What was re- 
lated of him appeared so little credible, that it 
was deemed necessary to make a public experi- 
ment, with a view to establish the truth of the 
facts. This experiment took place in 
the palace of the Accademia del Buon Gusto, at 
Palermo, in the presence of above four hun- 
dred of the most respectable and intelligent in- 
habitants of the city. Two professors of ma- 
thematics were placed close to the child, to pre- 
vent any imposition, and to take notes of the 
questions put to him, and his answers. A 
great number of problems were proposed, all 
of which Vincent Zuccaro resolved with the 
most admirable ease. Several might be quoted, 
the solution of which shewed singular clear- 
ness of conception in a child. We will confine 
ourselves to two of the most simple—for the 
others would require a multiplicity of details.— 
Question : * A vessel set off from Naples for 
Palermo at noon, and sailed at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. Another vessel, which sailed 
at the rate of seven miles an hour, set off at 
the same moment from Palermo for Naples. 
Supposing the distance between the two places 
to be 180 miles, at what hour would the two 
vessels meet, and how many miles would each 
have advanced ?” Vincent Zuccaro promptly 
replied: ‘* The first vessel will have advanced 
105}§ miles; the second 74%.” It was ob- 
served to him that he had resolved only a part 
of the problem, and that it remained to tell at 
what hour the meeting would take place. 
“ That is evident; at 1049 hours after their 
setting off,” was his reply. This, in fact, was 
in some sort comprehended in his first answer ; 
and the child, who was aware of the connexion 
of the two circumstances, thought that it had 
been equally obvious to his interrogators, and 
therefore that it was useless to mention it.— 
The second question was: ‘ In three suc- 
cessive attacks, there perished, first the fourth, 
then the fifth, then the sixth of the assailants, 
who were thereby reduced to the number of 
138. How many were there originally ?” An- 
swer: “ 360.” Question: ** How did you 
find that?” Answer: “ If there had ori- 
ginally been sixty, there would have remained 
twenty-three after the attacks; but twenty- 
three are the sixth of 138; therefore the as- 
sailants were originally six times sixty ; that is 
to say, 360.” Question: ‘* But why did you 
suppose the number sixty, in preference to 
fifty or seventy?” Answer: * Because nei- 
ther fifty nor seventy is divisible by either four 
or six.”—It is evident that he did not avail 
himself of any of the mechanical processes (if 
they may be so called) employed by all arith- 
The Marquis Schiso, who was the 
first to discover the singular faculty of this 





and place at the bottom a good layer of bran. | government the means necessary for his educa~ 


On this place a layer of grapes, then bran and | tion, on which subject they will consult scien. 
grapes alternately until the cask is full, taking] tific and professional men; every bod being of 
care that there is sufficient bran between each | opinion that such a phenomenon peor | 


it not to 
be subjected to the ordinary 


head, which is to be| Encyclopédique. 
cemented, and the grapes will keep well for a 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
The Editor of the Circle of the Seasons announces 
yp onl that work, to 


he Athenaid, or Modern Grecians, a Poem; with 
the Manners and Customs of the 
Greeks and Turks, by H J. Bradfield,—is promised. 
Life on Board a Man-of-War, a narrative of the adven- 
tures of a British Sailor, and embracing an account of 
the battle of Navarino, &c.—is announced by Messrs, 
Blackie and Co. of Glasgow. 
The Second Series of the Romance of History will 
shortly oP 5 S 
The L fe of Lord Byron, by T. Moore, is nearly com. 
pets and Mr. Moore’s next work will be (in 1830) a 
istory of Ireland from the earliest authentic records to 
the emancipation of the Catholics.—See our note, p. 667, 
In the Press.—Travels in Mexico, in 1826, 7, and 8, by 
Lieutenant R. W. H. py) R.N. — Dr. Calamy’s His- 
torical Account of his own Life, with Reflections on the 
Times in which he lived (from 1671 to 1731).—Stories of 
Waterloo. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Illustrations of the Literary Souvenir, 1830, India 
roofs, imperial 4to. 1. 10s.; before letters, 3/. 3%— 
Deatt. Red Scenes, Vols. =~ yo Vi. — fis. hy 
Hood’s Epping Hunt, w ruikshank’s designs, 

28. Gd. coved } India proofs, 2s. 6d. sewed.—Wicksted's 
Bills of Costs, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Cooper’s Surgical Lectures, 
royal 18mo. 8s. bds.—Bell’s Gothic Architecture of Ire- 
land, 8vo. 10s. 6d. ee Heraldic Illustrations, 
4to. 12. 1s. bds.—Grainger’s Elements of Anatomy, 8vo. 
14s. bds.—Waller’s Elements of Midwifery, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
bds.—The Pulpit, Vols. XI. and XII. each, 8s. cambric.—~ 
—Cobbin’s Spelling, 12mo. 1s. 6d. sheep. —Williams’s 
United Family, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—March’s House- 
keeper, 1830, 2s, sewed, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1829. 
October. | Thermometer. Barometer. 


Thursday-- 1 | From 35. to 61. | 30.16 Stationary 
Friday ---. 2| ——~ 35 — 59. | 29.94 to 29.94 
Saturday-- 3| —— 45. — 61 29.80 — 29.72 
Sunday---- 4] —— 42. — 58 86 — 29,75 
Monday -- 5 — 48 — 57. | 29.56 Stati 
Tuesday -- 6 — 37. — 57. 29.61 to 29, 
Wednesday 7 — 32. — 41. | 29.54 — 29.39 
Wind variable, prevailing N.E. and S.W. 

Except the Ist, 4th, and 6th, generally raining. 


Rain fallen, 1 inch and -@75 of an inch. 

*,* On the afternoon of the 7th, from one to two, an 

incessant and rapid fall of snow, in remarkably large 

flakes, which covered the trees and fields till near four 

o’clock—the thermometer having fallen in the first half 

hour from 39° to 35°. 

The amount of the fall of rain during the months of 

June, July, August, and September, for twenty years 

past, will be given with our next Meteorological Report, 
Edmonton. CuarLEs H. ADAMS. 

Latitude------ 51° 37/ 32” N. 

Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteorolo- 


Society. September 1829. 
Thermometer—Highest- ------+ 62° 50” 
Lowest «--++-++ 
Mean «+--+++0+- 49°78541 
Barometer— Highest --+ +--+ 29-99 
Lowest ---++-++ 28-89 
sbbbKaoees 29°49855 


Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 44855. 
Winds.—0 East—7 West—2 North—4 South—2 North- 

east—3 South-east—4 South-west—8 North-west. 
General Observations.—On nineteen days rain fell, and 
the whole quantity was ter than in the three last 
ears. The mean temperature below any one in Septem- 
ber since 1820, and the maximum lower than ever no- 
ticed by the journalist in the same month: a correspond- 
ing d ion of the b ter was observed, the mean 
being Tower than for thirteen years. Thunder heard 
on the 12th and 15th. The evaporation 0-3125 of an inch. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
> Can any of our readers, especially any one intimate 
with the contents of Circulating Libraries, put us in the 
way to see or obtain a novel published some twenty years 
ago, and called The Witch of the Woodlands ? 
We do not know any thing of the plaster model of Cor- 
sica, at Sandhurst. 
The correction suggested by Mr. Humphreys in our 
Review of Dr. Doddridge is so slight as hardly to require 
notice. He informs us that he considers the liberal por- 
tion of the Church of England, as well as the Noncon- 
formists, to be the best supporters of the Christian faith. 
We are that circumstances force us to decline 





C. H.—C, S. P.—Cantabrigiensis—Albius— S. G.—M. T, 
lo—J. D,, and other obliging poetical pondents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Cannected with Literature and the Arts. 
D*.4 ASHBY SMITH will his next 


Baden ts: Bisesusbery Bquase, on ‘Fosedey, Oct sie |= 
ay, 

“Te “ ab oer “Proctice! Ca wos ~ 

al of the late ] an, form a ‘ourse 

7 ” ise a full detail of 

Diseases. 


and 
a , Symptoms, and ‘Treatment of those 

= articulars, apply at his Residence. 

DINBU RGH REVIEW. Aédvertise- 

Notices, &c. to be inserted in the general Adver- 

tising Sheet o the forthcoming Number of the Edinburgh Re- 

view, are requested to be aoa to Longman and Co. Paternoster 

Bow, the 17th of October ; and Prospectuses, Catalogues, Bills, 

to be stitched in the e Number, — later Sen Oe _— Per 

will perceive eat vantage ing their 

ete and Bills ‘eons, he they are placed in the exact 
order they are received by the Publishers. 


This day is published, 
LVEN’S HERALDRY of CRESTS, 
improved, price 10s. bound, or 13s. on pa: repared 
, containing upwards of 8500 a Cena bee 
‘these borne borne by most of the private Families of the 
Ki eers and Baronets, neatly engraved on 
104 Plates, with copious Indexes, and Remarks Historical and 


Explanatory. 
Also, the eleventh edition of 
Clark’ 5 Introduction to Heraldry, much 
sours 18mo. price 2!s. coloured, 9s. 6d. 
plain, and ah 6d. on x prepar aiamel tur colouring. A "few are 
= similar to the presentation copy, price 1/. lls. 6d. in half 
meerinted for Washbourn, Salisbury Square ; and sold by 


all Booksellers 














MUSIC, 


New Musical Annual, for 1 
Monday the 5th of October, 1829, was published, price 8s. 
STRESIDE LYRICS; a new Musical 
Annual, consiatins -* Vocal "Music, Quadrilles, and 
a com Je cay embellished with highly 
fotdeed Lichersephic. ngravin fom inal Designs. The 
Poetry by the late Lord Byron, Knight, Esq. &c. &c. 
andsomely bound in clagant fancy bindings. 
Published sor Cc ll, 135, New Bond Street; and 
|, 206, Piccadilly. 


Octavo edition; with "CONSE TA} 2 vols. price 3is. 6d. | 
RAVELS to STANTINOPLE, in 
the Years 1897 a 
By Captain CHARLES COLVILLE FRANKLAND, R.N. 
«His volumes teem with ifterest and instruction, because it is 
impossible not to perceive what strong and new lights they throw 
— the present seat of war between the Turks and Russians.” 


sae “One of the mont f Piptaxeaque and attractive of modern tours.” 
—Yorning Journal. 

“ This Hi traveller d through Hungary and 
Transylvania, crossing the Seeabe at Ginrgevo and Ruschuck, 
and passing the Balkan at Shumla; taking the route by Carnabat 
and Kirk-Iklessee, arrived at the shore of the sea of Marmora, 
at Selyvria, and thence proceeded to the Turkish metro aa He 
likewise visited the Greek Islands, Athens, and the y Land; 
crossed Mount Lebanon, and, like Mr. Madden, paid ne devoirs 





BA 0 Wat ap 
blished, 
TT. Sores Bebbolcine Sokcan 
Live, ora pret the Subject is fully considered, both 
» c. W. “WOPELAND, > M.D. 
Fiyst Physician to the he King of Peetias of P: Counsellor ee ene 
Professor of M the Unive alee 
“ We recommend “the work s Sued ble informa- 


tion it contains is Cee ot with ay fe ‘cit; be a =) ee 
tion that must —- it popular. @nd Man- 


ners of the 4. st Oc 
Publish Ms ny Blanpkin and ot ona oma Court, 
Landon; and sold by pr nsaanirens 
Of whom may be had, 9d Price 6s, 6d, 
* A Treatise on indigestion. By Dr. Gra- 


am. Il arieties, and correct 





to Lady Hester Stanhope, of whom he gives some ve' 
particulars. There are no fewer than 38 embellishments to the 
work, taken from accurate sketches, many of them extremely 
beautiful, especially the vignettes.”—Globe. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 

8, New Burlington Street. 





Actual State of Turkey. 
Octavo edition, in 2 vols. 24s. 


RAVELS in TURKEY, EGYPT, 
NUBIA, and PALESTINE, in 1824, 1925, 1 1826, and 1827. 
By R. R. MADDEN, Esq. M.R.C 
Among other topics of leading interest canes | of in this work 
will be Baa diy State of Constantinople—the Reigning 
sare ar te Manners, Customs, Religion, and Prejudices— 
Turkish Ladies—Interior of the Harems—Ibraham Pacha—Cli- 
mate and Diseases t—the Pyramids—Mohammed A.|i— 
the Plague—Process of Emibalming—Arab Poetry—the Bedouins 
—Belief of Magic in Syria—Visit to the Sites of Troy, Memphis, 
Thebes, and Jerusalem. 
“« Mr. Madden’ i volumes are sepite with entertainment. The 
details a place to which the eyes of the 
whole civilised cher are just now directed with extraordinary 
interest, are full, lively, and descriptive.”—Sun. 
* One of the most amusing and instructive books of travels that 
we have ever perused.’ ”"— Morning Journa 





‘T-eatment, of the Losi h, Disoriete of the and Liver, 
with Practical Observations on some ts origin= 
Di as Tig Gout, Fulness of 


emamend. | » and have lang been convinced 
teat , eas a work was ae called for,”—London Medical 
Jou 








In 8vo. 16s, boards, the 4th edition, 
HE ELEMENTS of ‘PHYSIOLOGY, 
translated from the Latin of the 4th edition of Professor 
BLUMENDACH, ane and PTA RT te with Ny AED. Notes. 


D. Cantab, 
Fellow of the Ren! oem 3 nr 


enon and Physician to, 
ba ny Lecturer on the Practice of in, St. Thomas's Hos- 
pi 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





In 12mo. price 7s. 
GLANCE at some of the BEAUTIES 
and bpp nirant nd of CURRIER AND, with Ex. 
cursive Remarks on the v — presented dur- 
ing a Tour if through its Picturesque Scener: 
N MURRAY, F.8.A. PF. °L.9. eos hee 
“* This is a delightful little volume, which none will repent 





« They combine an oe excited by ther 
of a Crusoe, with the ofa 
Chirurgical Review. 

“ The incidents of the journey are full of interest.”—London 
Medical Gazette. 

bed We strongly recommend Mr. Madden’s Travels to our read- 


ers.”—. 
Printed foy Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
8, New Burlington Street. 


boldt.”—Medico- 








Handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 
EMOIRS of LADY FANSHAWE, 


, Wife i the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. 
Amb from Charles II. to the Court of Madrid. Written 





HE HARMONICON,. . Po opaler Journal 
of Music. Contents of this Month’s 


I. ee A Lament, (Impromptu). Commpanpa and 
Harmon. H R. Bish 


“~ 01 
Rosebuds ;” and IV. Rondeau ; both by James Eins Mus. boo. 
&c.—V. Roxelane ; Haydn—VI. Song, “ Hy Three Roses ;” 
ir; the Words imitated eee the 
re.—I. Memoir’ of James Nares, 
Associati 


ur 
L. 


‘otes—V. Review 
ofa Dilettante—VII. Ware and Chester Musical 
I1I. On Triplets and Sextoles—IX. Foreign Masical 
xX. Drama—English Lie House, &c. &c. 
fon: Published by Samuel ae 18, Strand ; and sold 
yal chers, in Town and 
intry. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from 
CALCUTTA to EUROPE, by way of EGYPT, in the 


Years 1827 and 1828. 
Mrs. CRARLES LUSHINGTON. | 
“We bore no h Mrs. 


Journal to our readers as a Yt. and interesting wane — 
The shape ‘ta which it has been brought out, combining cheap- 
ness with elegance, is also worthy of poneeenne- ”— Oriental 
Heald. John Murray, Albemarle 


2. 6d, the'Ist Quarterly Volume of 
HE POLAR STAR of POPULAR 
SCIENCE and ENTERTAINMENT, containing up- 
wards of 150 waeal, peas acl = amusing ‘Articles, se ted 
= every Periodical, nd Domestic, published d during 


Lendon: H. Flower, 12, Shinnes Street, Snow Hill ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


OUTER’S NEW SERIES of CATE- 
cnr, tank, cM yt LL.D. F.A.S., Dr. BUSBY, 
the Rev. T. ENZIE, J. G. GORTON, and 
A. GOMBERT. eon ag neatly sewed ; or ls. bound. 
by Fre History of ow ae é Votoarecs its 
e Geogra! in, . General Geography 
and Wales - . 16. Jewish Antiquities 
8. The History of Ireland 17. Classical Biography 
4. The phy of Freland | 18. Astronomy 
5. The eo of Scotland 19. Botany 
6. of Gootiena 20. British Constituti 




















by ey Now first published from the original MS. to which 
are added, Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe. 
b f very delightful volume. Pept Gazette. 
ig piece of '—New Monthly Maga- 





xin 
oe The eventful life of these two excellent persons, their perils 
by land and by sea, their pe ahacenpae yp ight, travels, their 

their. ig p pe » as well as their 
d distincti ‘ae he embassies of Portu- 
a and Spain, are all narrated by Lady Fanshawe with a delight- 
ful and eloquent simplicity. They will probably take their place 
by the side of Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs,—a praise which the 
admirers of the latter will know how to estimate.”—Spectator, 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
4s New Burlington Street. 

















Waverley Novels.—New Edition. 


THE ANTIQUARY, Vol. I. forming 
Volume V. of the new edition, price 5s. in cloth. 
bye volume, my an] Introduction and Notes, is embellished 
by ps, anda 
Vignette by A. be R.A. engraved t by Ambrose Warren. 
ed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Volumes I. II. III. and IV. of this edition, 
comprising Waverley and Guy Mannering, are again reprinted, 
and may be had of al! Booksellers. 





Beck's B, grog paren new edition. 
n 8vo. price 18s. 3d edition of 


LEMENTS of MEDICAL 
oo hake. DENCE. 
HEODRIC ROMEYN BECK, M.D. 
Lecturer on a hedica Jurisprudence in the College of the Western 
District of New York, &c. &c. 
Brought down to mo ay time by JOHN DARWALL, M.D. 
London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green; S. Highley; Simpkin and Marshall; Whittaker, Trea- 
cher, and Co.; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


havin, atural 
‘Glance at Switzerland’ is — 4 deserving the notice to 
traveller in i country; we can recommend it as contain’ 
great deal _— formation and pleasant description.” —M: 
p tng Sly | 
“« Mr. Murray | is entitled to take an honourable place amon, 
Son ie of the day.”. h Literary Journel, 
i This is the work of a gootionen who has evidently travelled 
with a —— and intelligent <1. "—Court Journal, May 2, 
for Longman, Orme, Brown, and ‘Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Auther, 
A Manual of Experiments illustrative of 
ana Science, In 12mo. price 5s. boar 


Experimental Researches on the Light and 


Lamiaony Mater of the Glow-verm, &. &p. 6s. boar: 





sanity. 

‘ol. 8v 
ome SPARTES "on on the CAUSES, 
FORMS, 447 ange and TREATMENT, Morat 
and Meanenn of tyes NITY. 
G, M. BURROWS, M.D. 


Member of the Royal Col of Physicians, &c, &o, 
Printed for T. ak Gnlercans, te, Fleet Street, 


Just published, 
ISTORY of RUSSIA and of PETER 


the GREAT. 
B GE ERAL COUNT PHILIP DE SEGUR, 

Author of the ** History of Napoleon's Expedition to Russia.” 

Handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8yo- Price | 10s. 6d. in boards ; 
also in French, price 8s. 

* Count Segur has here done for the al reader what the 
latter would scarcely have done for himself. He has over 
the lengthy volumes of Karamsin, Levesque, and rg, and 
presents us with the essence of Russian history in a brief but 8 “ 
rited abridgment, which even a busy man i read during 
snatches of leisure he Sedge nd ie les a a le w It is meg 
padip ogi: with care and judgm: ie matter is well selected, 
and the 
The style displays vivaci! = asi, — he i,’ peed 
false ene into w 
seduced many French Weitere. er pon 
gives us by 4 much information on the ee 
nals as we desire, or have time " make use form: 

leased to have it p d in a 

ation seems to be u 

“ If the history 
be written, Count 
choose for that task. 
details, to strip them of all tha: 
lightly over that which lacks Se Game: and to 














ad In 1 vol. with Portrai 
ORD KING’S LIFE "and CORRE-|¢ 
SPONDENCE of JOHN LOCKE, comprising Letters 
s Lord Shaftesbury, wage Isaac Newton, we mt Sunderland, 





a A delightful addition to the literature of our country 
work which must ever remain a standard book in English libre: 
ries.”—Literary Guzette. 

Printed for ety Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
8, New Burlington Street. 


2. The Empress Josephine’s Memoirs, the 


third and conotesing Volume, comprising her private Corre- 
h ‘Napoleon, her Family, and Friends, 10s. 6d,; 





7. Histor ot Fran 21. English Grammar 
8. The Soceraghs ‘of France French Grammar 
9. The History of Greece General Knowledge 
10, The Antiquities of Gre Greece Practical Chemistry 
ll. The History of Rome . Music 


¥ The AnGaaicies of Rome Myth oO 
3. Sacred History Natural ilosophy. 


Th oe in 4 thick vols. neatly half-bound, 28s. may be had 
¥"; vy reaay Library, 70 73, St. Paul's Coarchyerd, ondon ; 
Soegcummning, Dublin; and of al) Booksellers in the United 








French » Be. 

“ An extremely amusing book, full of anecdotes and traits ef 
character, of kings, princes, n nobles, generals, &c.”—Morning 
Journal. 

3. Memoirs of the King of Sweden, by | pen 
William George Meredith, Esq. A.M. of Brazennose College, 
> In 8vo. 128. 

4. The Loves of the Poets, by the Authoress | i, 
of the ** Diary of an Ennuyée." In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“« Very delightful volumes.”~Blackwood's Magazine. 





strong and vivid colours events likely to excite curiosity and rivet 
the author of His of Napoleon ena of the 
Grand Army in 1812,’ ful pain’ disastrous 
py pe nothing ef its kind in an¢iept or modern times 
is precisely the writer whom ve should 
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